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A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE WuaT the follower of 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS racing chiefly desires 
to ascertain early in 

the season is how the three-year-olds are 
progressing, because it is at this age that 
a horse’s reputation is principally made. 
It need hardly be said that there are in 
racing history a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of famous horses who have failed to 
show what they really were until they 
were four-year-old, in some instances till 
even later. A glance at the winners of 
the Ascot Gold Cup emphasises this. 
Willonyx, who made so great a reputa- 
tion in 1911, was merely regarded as one 
of the useful division when a three-year- 
old in 1910. His sire, William the Third, 


A 


though he had run second for the Derby, 
and won five races during that season, 
did not take the rank which he acquired 
twelve months afterwards, and other 
cases might be quoted. Usually, how- 
ever, a horse’s place in Turf history 
depends upon what he does in the year 
when he takes part in the classics, and 
therefore we watch as those who have 
been prominent two-year-olds come out 
after the winter’s retirement, during 
which they may have made just the 
average improvement, progressed or 
retrogressed. 

Up to the time of writing we have 
seen several of the leading three-year- 
olds, though unfortunately I shall not 
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be able to include comment on what 
happens at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting, where others of the best will be 
running. Everyone is naturally anxious 
that Friar Marcus should win the Derby, 
and for that reason we are not 
altogether sorry when his prospective 
rivals perform in a way which suggests 
the likelihood of his beating them. So 
far we have certainly seen nothing to 
detract from the Derby prospects of the 


the Two Thousand Guineas, to be run 
very soon after this number of the 
magazine is issued, and it was not thought 
desirable to send His Majesty’s other 
colt, Jungle Cock, as a substitute, not- 
withstanding that he did what was asked 
of him when galloped. = 

Looking down the list of the Fre 
Handicap we come to Mr. A. F. Basset’s 
Roseland, estimated as only one pound 
below Friar Marcus. This calculation 


COMEDIENNE RETURNING TO SCALE AFTER WINNING THE LINCOLN PLATE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


King’s colt. There had been an idea 
that he would not improbably be sent to 
Newbury for the Greenham Stakes, as 
this had been the programme adopted in 
the case of Minoru, and it may be said 
subsequently in that of Sunny Lake, 
except that this Jatter did not go to 
Epsom, it having been established as 
certain that he had no chance of winning 
over a distance of a mile-and-a-half. 
Friar Marcus, however, is in reserve for 


pointed to him as a source of the most 
serious danger, and had there been any 
Derby betting on the Monday following 
the opening week of the season, Roseland 
would have stood at a short price. 
Something was wrong with him last 
summer and autumn, and he missed a 
number of valuable engagements after 
winning the July Stakes. Rumour had it 
that the last had been seen of him on a 
racecourse, but far from this being the 
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case, Mr. Persse was able to bring him 
out for the Bickerstaffe Stakes at 
Liverpool fit and well, and he won in 
effortless fashion by half-a-dozen lengths. 
Not long afterwards the rumours 
recurred ; he was struck out of the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and it is to be feared 
that the patching up was only of a 
temporary description. Redfern ceased 
to be a source of danger in the classic 
races at the death of his owner, the late 
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one as a probable Derby winner. Lord 
Carnarvon’s Volta, in receipt of 3 lb. from 
these two, was beaten a couple of lengths, 
and had the course at Newbury been longer 
than a mile it may be strongly suspected 
that Volta would have been still farther 
behind. He does not stay. 

It seems to be recognised that Mr. 
Washington Singer’s Cattistock is not 
likely to win races even over so long 
a distance as a mile. Last year 
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VIEW LAW WINNING THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


Lord Cadogan, and the performance of 
Colonel Hall Walker’s Let Fly in 
the Greenham Stakes was scarcely 
encouraging to those who were inclined 
to fancy him for the great events of the 
season, notwithstanding that he escaped 
defeat, running a dead-heat with Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s Sunfire, the two meeting at 
even weights. Some of the critics were 
of opinion that there was more room for 
improvement in the son of Sundridge, 
but however this may be neither struck 
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comparatively little was known of Mr. 
Basset’s other colt, Archiestown. He 
had admirers who would not have been 
surprised to find him a worthy substitute 
for his owner’s Roseland in the event of 
the son of William the Third and Electric 
Rose failing to stand. Archiestown has 
been seen twice, and though he won on 
the second occasion, the Easter Stakes 
at Kempton Park, readily enough, it 
appears that he may be safely put down 
as merely in the second class. 
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THE START FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


THE EXTREME LEFT 
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The danger to Friar Marcus, the 
animals mentioned being excluded as 
it is thought they safely may be, must 
apparently come from Mr. Hulton’s 
Torloisk, Mr. Williamson’s King Priam, 
and Mr. S. B. Joel’s Pommern so far as 
it is possible to estimate the situation. 
Before this number of the magazine 
is published Torloisk will have run, 
Pommern may have done so. King 
Priam had few engagements made for 
him, none till the Burwell Plate at the 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. 
The summary of all this is that the 
prospects of Friar Marcus look distinctly 
good. 

* * * * * 

THE Thus early in the season 
ILLUSTRATIONS next to nothing can be 
known of the two-year- 

olds, the small and early ones who win 
during the first few weeks more often 
than not retiring into the background 
before the summer. I do not therefore 
much regret inability to give pictures of 
those who have been successful so far. 
One photograph I have procured, that 
of Mr. Frank Curzon’s Comedienne, 
the daughter of Bachelor’s Double and 
Altoviscar, who won the Lincoln Plate 
and then carried her penalty to the front 
at Birmingham. Lord Derby’s Marchetta 
filly, a speedy little thing, scarcely looks 
like going far through the _ season, 
though it is possible that Mr. C. F. 
Garland’s King’s Day, the winner of 
the Brocklesby Stakes, may do so. 
I am, however, not prophesying. 
The pictures include past events of 
importance, the finish for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, the winner, Mr. Nelke’s good- 
looking China Cock, and the start for the 
Grand National, with a portrait of Lady 
Nelson’s Ally Sloper, whose name has to 
be written in letters of gold on the wall 
of the County Stand at Liverpool, the 
first winner of the great ‘chase who has 
ever belonged to a lady. There has been 
little in his previous career to suggest 
victory in the greatest of ‘cross-country 
events, though he had on _ several 
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occasions run well. The son of Travelling 
Lad and Sally in our Alley is essentially 
a fencer. His first appearance as a 
four-year-old was, indeed, over hurdles 
at Newbury, but his second outing was 
in a steeplechase at Birmingham. Two 
days afterwards he easily won over 
fences at Warwick, and since then I do 
not remember that he has ever run 
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also finished behind the King’s Twelfth 
Lancer—in the Becher Steeplechase, 
winning the Valentine, however, three 
days later. Two victories in three tries 


here were significant, but his inter- 
mediate races did not convey the idea 
of his being equal to winning a National. 
For one thing there is always a doubt 
as to whether a horse can stay until he 


LADY NELSON’S ALLY SLOPER, WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 
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in anything but  steeplechases, his 
successes having been fairly numerous. 
The great question about a ’chaser is 
whether he can “ jump Liverpool,” and 
Ally Sloper showed that he could do so 
at his first attempt. This was in the 
Stanley Steeplechase as a five-year-old, 
which he won from Lord Derby’s Noah 
in the spring of last year; but in the 
autumn Noah beat him—indeed, he 


has given proof. Few six-year-olds 
figure in the list of winners; the last 
who does so is King Edward’s Ambush 
II., 1900. 

Another steeplechase picture, if it may 
be so called, is that of “Two Old 
Pensioners,”’ Carsey, who was prominent 
in the great race on several occasions and 
twice carried off the Grand Sefton 
Steeplechase, and Ascetic’s Silver, taken 
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at the age of eighteen—Carsey is twelve 
—-with their trainer, The Hon. Aubrey 
Hastings, who won on the old horse 
in 1906 when he was therefore just half 
his present age. Few of those who look 
at the picture of Ascetic’s Silver would 
guess whom it represents and what he did. 
When in training he always struck me as a 
particularly attractive animal, and long 
ago no less a judge than Lord Coventry 
took a great fancy to him. The owner 
of the famous mares Emblem and 


and his pet goat. The French-bred son 
of Le Puritain and Papdale is said to be 
unhappy in the absence of his companion, 
and is by no means the only racehorse 
who has taken a fancy to a goat. 
Probably it is more often a cat than any 
other animal that a racehorse chooses for 
his intimate. I have previously 
written an account of the cat without 
which Best Man was miserable, indeed 
it was known that he would miss her so 
much that when he was taken to Paris 


TWO OLD PENSIONERS. CARSEY ON THE LEFT, TWELVE YEARS OLD, AND ASCETIC’S SILVER, 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD, WITH THE HON. AUBREY HASTINGS, WHO RODE ASCETIC’S SILVER TO 
VICTORY IN THE GRAND NATIONAL, 1906 
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Emblematic, the heroines of 1863 and 
1864, was negotiating for the purchase 
of Ascetic’s Silver; but the horse was 
supposed to be unsound in his wind, he 
was not able to “ pass the vet.,’’ and 
Lord Coventry missed the opportunity 
of winning another Liverpool, after the 
lapse of not far short of half-a-century. 

A long chapter might be written about 
animal friendships, one of which is 
illustrated in the picture of Prevoyant 


to run for the Prix du Conseil Municipal 
—which he won comfortably—the cat 
went with him, and returned as far as 
Boulogne where she was unfortunately 
lost. When Best Man got back to 
Newmarket, and had been done up for 
the night, he used to look anxiously 
round his box to see what had become 
of her. She had been accustomed to 
wait in the corner, prior to the Paris trip, 
till his rug was put on; then his boy 
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would pick her up and throw her on to 
his back, where she would catch on and 
curl up contentedly. No doubt the loss 
grieved him sorely. I remember a horse 
called St. Symphorien, who was restless 
in his box, inducing someone connected 
with him to suppose that he might want 
an animal friend, and possibly that if he 
were consulted his selection would fall 
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get on without her pet donkey, the 
trouble being that the donkey hated 
travelling. Grave and Gay equally 
hated to travel alone, and as she was 
considered the more important of the 
two she had to be humoured. The only 
way in which the donkey could be got 
into the box with her was to lift him up 
bodily and put him there. In my 


PREVOYANT, ONE OF THE RUNNERS FOR THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP, REFUSES TO GO 
ANYWHERE WITHOUT THIS SMALL GOAT 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


on a cat. One was obtained, therefore, 
and put into his box. Next morning his 
boy looked about for the little creature 
in vain, presently coming upon some 
remnants, paws and a tail, in the corner. 
Robert the Devil had a pony friend, and 
used to amuse himself by biting its 
tail, which always looked disgracefully 
ragged. Sir John Thursby owned a mare 
called Grave and Gay, who could not 


experience | have come upon few cases 
of friendship between a horse and dog, 
indeed I cannot remember any notable 
one ? 


* * 


MISS The connection 
ELLALINE TERRISS between sport and 
the drama somehow 

or other appears to be close, though I am 
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not in the least prepared to say why it 
should be so. Recognition of the fact 
has, however, suggested the idea of 
including monthly among the pictures 
one of a popular actress, and Miss Ellaline 
Terriss opens the series. For more than 
thirty years I did duty on a daily paper 
—and some weekly ones—as a dramatic 
critic, and have no more charming 
memories than those of the daughter of 
my old friend William Terriss, from the 
days when she played Cinderella, with a 
natural sweetness and simple charm, 
a grace and refinement, rarely indeed 
associated with pantomime. Another 
delightful recollection is of her perform- 
ance in a piece called Sweet and Twenty 
at the Vaudeville. There was an idea 
that this was going to be a failure, the 
notion being started, so far as I recollect, 
by Mr. Charles Frohman, notwith- 
standing that he was responsible for the 
production. I went to see a rehearsal, 
and was able to encourage my friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Hicks, who were 


very nervous about the piece, by an 
expression of the strongest confidence 
that it could not fail to be a brilliant 
success, as it proved. Perhaps Miss 
Terriss has never done anything better 
than her Pheebe in Quality Street. It was 
only after seeing other actresses in the 


part that one quite realised how 
admirable she was. One is half inclined 
to regret the time she expended on comic 
opera, and yet her work had a fascination 
of its own. I am quite sure the portrait 
will be welcome. 


* 


“BRITISH There is a book about which 
BIRDS” I must write a few words this 
month, because it is well-nigh 
unique. With full recognition of the 
rashness of employing superlatives it 
may be doubted whether anything more 
perfect of its kind has ever been published 
than Mr. Archibald Thorburn’s “British 
Birds” (Longmans, Green & Co.), he 
being both artist and author. As regards 
the writing, the descriptions are com- 
paratively brief, having, however, the 
great merit of being those of an 
exceptionally acute observer. It is the 
drawings, or it should rather be said 
the paintings, for the pictures are all 
in colour, which evoke such cordial 
admiration. More often than not the 
bird artist cannot avoid giving the 
subjects a somewhat wooden appearance. 
The creatures usually look as if they 
were mounted and set up. One great 
charm about Mr. Thorburn’s birds is 
their natural and characteristic attitudes. 
They are as a general rule studies from 
life, and wonderfully lifelike—in some 
cases, where rare visitants had to be 
represented, recourse was necessarily had 
to the taxidermist, but even here the 
artist shows his command. The work is 
to be in four volumes of which only the 
first has been issued. I must by no 
means omit to add that Mr. Thorburn 
is most fortunate in his publishers. To 
make good pictures is one thing, to have 
them successfully reproduced is another. 
Here the fullest possible justice is done 
to the delicacies of Mr. Thorburn’s brush. 
The possession of these volumes will be 
a constant delight. 
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PRIVATE SANDY 


BY ELEANOR E. HELME 


“How are yer? How ave yer?” 
‘“Very well; ’ow’s yerself?”’ 

THEY were troops, singing as they swung 
along the quayside and turned up a 
narrow street. It was the familiar tune 
which all the Tommies are singing ; the 
thing of note about it was that the 
answer, the rollicking ‘‘ Very well; ’ow’s 
yerself ? ’’ did not come from the rear 
sections in reply to the leading ones, in 
the way usual with troops, but wasshouted 
from a window of the ground floor of one 
of the little houses which flanked the 
quay, smuggled in between the tall 
warehouses and the masts of ships. 
Every evening as they passed that way, 
No. 3 Company of the 2nd Battalion of 
the —th Fusiliers chanted that particular 
question, and the answer came back to 
them from a solitary Tommy sitting in 
that window, propped up on a tumble of 
cushions, with a shaggy yellow dog 
beside him gravely watching all that 
her master watched and occasionally 
thumping a feathery tail into his face. 

Sandy Piper, like many another in his 
battalion, had been a caddy on the 
famous links of which the dunes were 
dimly visible across the water ; the club 
had numbered many soldiers amongst its 
members, and Sandy had always meant 
to follow in their steps when he should 


be old enough. Then came the war, 
when it was easy enough for eighteen 
years to slide into the statutory nineteen, 
so the early days of August saw him 
in receipt of the King’s shilling, and 
drilling with a perseverance which was 
characteristic of the boy in whatever he 
did. 

His company commander was a plus 
golfer who had always befriended Sandy 
and insisted on having the boy to carry 
for him in his chief matches in the days, 
which seemed such years ago now, when 
the spring meeting or an _ inter-club 
match was the most important thing in 
life. Under that encouraging eye the 
boy worked with might and main and 
got on apace. He was put into the 
transport section, and when the time 
came for their first battalion to go to 
the front, there was heavy work for 
Sandy at headquarters. He toiled man- 
fully, in joyful anticipation of the day, 
not very far distant, when his battalion, 
too, should leave training behind, and 
be packed off in one of the big transports 
which lay waiting by the quayside. It 
had been near the end of the day; they 
were getting careless over the detail, 
and a driver had pitched a crate of 
heavy goods down the steps whilst 
Sandy was looking the other way, 
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pinning one leg beneath the load amongst 
the heels of the already impatient 
transport horses. 

It was done in a moment. They took 
him to the hospital and fetched his 
mother, preparing her for the worst. 
But Sandy was tough and had a 
persevering interest in life. ‘“‘ That old 
‘oss couldn’t kick hard enough to break 
my skull,” he would say, and as for an 
apparently paralysed leg,. there is no 
knowing what may not happen in these 
days of medical marvels. Still, the 
marvel did not happen, and though in a 
short time Sandy was back again in the 
little home at the quayside, he could only 
sit in a big chair by the window, watching 
all that passed, filling long days by 
playing with Biddy, the Irish mongrel 
bequeathed to his care by the caddy- 
master corporal who had gone out in the 
first battalion ; shouting to his regiment 
as they marched past, or singing out 
cheerily to the little mother as she slaved 
early and late over the wash-tub in order 
that she might keep a decent home about 
their heads and supply her boy with such 
things as helped to make inactivity 
tolerable for him. He refused to look on 
himself as useless for a soldier, and if his 
mother and the many visitors privately 
thought that he would never rejoin his regi- 
ment, they knew better than to broach the 
subject. For himself he talked heartily 
of the time when he would be at 
work again, wondering if the transport 
horses would remember him, and how 
they were doing now. It was only when 
he was quite alone that he would fall to 
pummelling a cushion with all the 
strength that remained to him in angry 
rebellion against fate, whilst Biddy 
forced importunate lickings over his face, 
whereon the lines of trouble and endur- 
ance were coming apace. 

His visitors were many. There was 
the district visitor and the parson, but 
they came too near pitying him for 
Sandy’s liking, and he secretly endorsed 
Biddy’s opinion of them expressed in a 
‘protestant growl. Then there were 


various members of the golf club, too 
old to fight, but not too old to give a 
grateful thought to those were 
ready to take that duty upon them- 
selves; they brought him tobacco and 
the gossip, such as there was, from the 
almost deserted links, and raised many 
a respectful laugh at the tale of 
ineffectual attempts to get over the 
longest carry or to avoid three putts on 
a new and treacherous green. The 
ladies of the club came, too. One of 
them had been open champion, and she 
was always welcome, for she invariably 
had a smile and a good story, and Sandy 
loved to hear her reminiscences of famous 
matches—matches in which he had 
carried for her and thought her the 
most radiantly splendid young lady he 
had ever seen. Also there would be a 
packet of illustrated papers, and a bag 
of sweet biscuits for Biddy. 

Mrs. Piper was not communicative to 
everyone, but she confided some of her 
feelings to Sandy’s golfing heroine, who 
never seemed too busy to lend a 
sympathetic ear. 

“It’s not for me to grumble, miss;”’ 
she would say. “ He’s been a good boy 
ever since his father took and left me, 
and I was proud for him to go for a 
soldier. If he’d been wounded or even 
gone and got killed fightin’, miss, I 
wouldn't have had a word to say. It’s 
hard to let them go that way, but maybe 
it’s harder to be left here useless, and he 
is that brave about it as even I can’t say 
nothing to him.” 

The girl nodded her head. She, too, 
had found the hardness of “letting them 
go that way ;” perhaps something in her 
face struck Mrs. Piper, for she added : 

“ But there, I’ve still got Sandy, and 
maybe it'll count as he’s served his 
country, just like as if he’d been wounded 
in battle. Don’t you think it will, miss ?”’ 

And the girl could only wring her by 
the hand and murmur an inarticulate 
assent. 

The Captain of No. 3 Company came 
sometimes, but though Sandy lived in 
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joyful anticipation, and counted the 
days till he might be expected again, he 
was always very silent after the officer 
left, and Mrs. Piper began to think that 
perhaps it would be easier for her boy 
when the Fusiliers were gone, and there 
was not their constant presence to 
remind him of what he was missing. 

It’ was the afternoon when No. 3 
Company, for the fiftieth time, had 
swung past singing the same enquiry. 
They dismissed at headquarters, just at 
the top of the street, and twenty minutes 
later Private Mike came down the street 
again and into the house. He, too, had 
been a caddy, and Sandy and he had 
fought many a fight in past days over 
the respective merits of the players they 
carried for, and staked a good deal more 
than they should have done on the 
result of matches. 

“Well, Sandy, there’s news, we're 
off in two days ; no more hangin’ round 
this blighted hole. ’Course they don’t 
tell us where it is, seems to like blind 


holes, they do; might be just a-goin’ for 
a bloomin’ picnic to ’appy ’Ampstead, 
but orders is to parade without rifles 
at eight a.m. the day after to-morrow. 
That means we'll get our noo short 
rifles on board, likely. You'll be able 
to see us go out of yer winder, won’t 


vou, Sandy, and give us a wave? We'd 
like to have yer with us now, but you'll 
be comin’ out soon to reinforce us, all 
spick an’ span when we’re muck from 
head to foot, and it’ll be you what’l! look 
the dook for marching into Berlin. 
You'll keep up the credit of No. 3 
Company, what shaves itself every 
morning, and polishes the backs of its 
buttons—and don’t forget the eyeholes 
of yer boots, nor its bloomin’ butt 
plates.” 

They laughed together over the detail 
of orders from a meticulous sergeant and 
talked of a hundred little military things. 
The unexpressed pity behind the 
Tommy’s chaff was different somehow 
from that of other people; neither 
Sandy nor Biddy felt any inclination to 


growl. Moreover Mike was an old friend, 
and had shared many a meal with Biddy 
in the recesses of the caddy shed. He 
left after Mrs. Piper had plied him with 
tea, and Sandy sat very quiet watching 
the light fading and the lamps beginning 
to twinkle here and there across the 
water. 

A big transport loomed into his view, 
framed by the outline of the warehouses ; 
solid, stable, she looked the personification 
of safety and security. Sandy had little 
doubt that this was the ship which would 
take his battalion across the Channel. 
Long experience had given him pretty 
accurate knowledge of the movements of 
the transports; when they came, how 
long they stayed, and what was their 
connection, apparently inexplicable, with 
the manceuyres of men and material 
collected in ever increasing quantities 
on shore. There was company to him 
in the sight of the ships, and Sandy 
always slept, or tried to sleep when the 
leg pained him, as it often did now, with 
the blind up so that he could watch them 
in the moonlight. 

Many of his company came to see him 
and to say good-bye the next evening. 
He liked seeing them, and laughed as 
heartily as any of them at the old jokes, 
but they left him tired out, wakeful, and 
even the incessant soothing ripple of 
water, lapping against the quay, and . 
the boats moored there, failed to bring 
him sleep. He lay watching the 
transport, thinking long thoughts of the 
men she would carry next day, and the 
sights they would see ’way over. 

Presently Biddy growled in her sleep, 
andshifted fussily from one side of the bed 
to the other ; Sandy moved too to make 
more room for her and looked out afresh 
across the quay. The sentry was 
walking with his back to the transport ; 
a bank of clouds had drifted across the 
moon. Suddenly Sandy felt, almost 
as much as he saw, that a small boat 
had pushed off from the quay, and was 
making noiselessly towards the vessel. 
He had quick eyes, trained by his years 
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of caddying, and every nerve was on 
stretch just now. There were two figures 
in the boat and they were paddling, so 
that no sound of oars or creak of rowlocks 
reached the shore. That alone was 
suspicious. The little craft crept into 
the shadow of the transport, glided round 
her bows, which were facing the quay 
(she was anchored as yet in mid-stream) 
and disappeared from sight. The tide 
was just beginning to run out strongly ; 
little by little the transport was swinging 
with it ; her bows gradually faced round 
till she was nearly broadside on to the 
quay, and as the companion-ladder came 
into sight Sandy saw one of the men 
glide down it, get into the little boat 
clinging like a barnacle to her side, and 
push off noiselessly into the darkness. 
Here was something which ought not to 
be, which was at all events highly 
suspicious if Sandy knew anything of 
the ways of the quayside. He clenched 
his fists; his helplessness was very 
bitter at that moment. He could not 
attract the sentry’s attention; it was 
useless to call up his tired mother before 
morning, and it was Biddy who offered 
consolation by creeping into his arms 
and pillowing a shaggy yellow head on 
his chest, with the understanding that 
belongs only to a mongrel dog. 

Daylight brought comfort. Mrs. Piper 
eagerly consented to hurrying off early to 
the police, to the Commanding Officer— 
to anybody who would listen to Sandy’s 
conjecture of spies and bombs hidden in 
the ship, and so delay her starting until 
search could be made. He sat watching 
in a fever of excitement ; every fussy 
little tug and picket boat with a message 
to the transport filled him with 
apprehension, and it was only the arrival 
of the C.O. and a detective to take down 
his story at first hand which quieted 
Sandy’s fears. 

At all events the transport did not 
sail that day; search was made; 
enough bombs to send the whole Navy 
to the bottom—according to local report 
—were discovered in the ship, and it was 
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not long before the police had put their 
fingers on a long suspected weak spot, 
and two alien enemies were handed over 
to the authorities of justice. 

Sandy became the hero of the hour, 
and though his battalion had been 
despatched during the week on another 
ship, visitors were not wanting. A very 
great man in the military world found 
time for a congratulatory visit, to Mrs. 
Piper’s unspeakable pride; the golfers 
came and congratulated her on what 
her son had done for the country, and 
the district visitor had some quotation 
for the occasion with regard to the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, which 
caused Sandy to curse inwardly and to 
turn with renewed content to the 
comforting pride of his little mother, who 
never preached nor reminded him of his 
weaknesses, physical or spiritual, but 
was always there when he needed her, 
with perfect faith that all her boy could 
do was of the best and bravest. 

But it was a letter from the Captain 
of his Company which brought the 
greatest delight, because it spoke of the 
determination of the officers to send one 
of the most famous specialists of the day 
to see Sandy, a chance conversation with 
a R.A.M.C. man on the way out having 
convinced them that something more 
could be done for Sandy’s useless leg. 

Not long after came a letter from 
Mike, the pal of his caddy days :— 

“ Dear Sandy, 

“How are you? I’m just fine, and 
so’s everybody, and having the time of 
our lives. Maybe there’s a bit too much 
mud and water about for particular 
coves like us what always keeps down 
the centre of the pretty and don’t go 
into bunkers not for choice. But don’t 
you remember how the Captain always. 
said if it wasn’t for the bunkers golf’d 
be a rotten dull game? And my, the 
trenches ’ud take a bit of getting out 
of with a niblick, and we have to be 
dug out sometimes. I’ve been batman 
to the Captain, and if I shines up his 
kit extra much he says it reminds him 
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of how you cleaned his clubs at home. 
I’m real sorry he got picked off the 
other day, luck it weren’t his head 
instead of his arm. We are getting 
jolly sick of stew and bully beef. The 
other day we’d had a nice lively time, 
running about behind bayonets, just 
to show we could use our legs when 
there was a German to go for, even if 
we is getting out of training sitting in 
bloomin’ tunnels all day. It made 
us kinder hungry, and that evening 
we all felt just nothing but a bit of 
porker «vould do for supper. We'd 
heard the voice of them pretty critters 
at a farm, so when it was nearly dark 
some of us crawled over to the farm. 
The blighters opposite us are real bad 
potters, and didn’t hit anything except 
the heel of my boot, and we got a 
nice little porker out of the sty. But 
just as my pal had collared it, there 
was a grunt from inside, and there was 
mother porker making a bee line for 
his legs, just as angry as ever I’ve 
seen a pig in all my life. He didn’t 
half do a bunk, dropped the pigling, 
yelled as if she’d been a black maria, 
and we bolted back again for all we 
was worth. We didn’t seem to mind 
if the Germans did pot us, so long as 
the old pig didn’t get hold of us. I 
was in such a hurry I fell over some- 
thing and came down on a tin can, 
what cut one of my hands pretty well 
to bits. Two days after the beastly 
wound went bad, and the R.A.M.C. 
man didn’t half give me beans with it. 
Our Captain had told him about you, 
on the way out ; he’s going back home 
soon and will come and see you. He 
says he’s cured lots of blokes out here 
what’s worse nor you. Legs is his 
special job, and he wants to see yours. 
So you'll be out here soon; buck up 
and come soon or all the fun will be 
over, and your transport wagon will 
have fallen to bits in the mud. It’s 
getting pretty shaky.” 
This was new hope for Sandy, though 
bad news of the Captain troubled him. 


Day by day he watched for the R.A.M.C. 
man whose special jobs was legs, and 
before long a figure in khaki came along 
the quayside and knocked at the door. 
But there was no Red Cross on his arm, 
and one empty sleeve was pinned across 
his coat. It was the Captain of No. 3 
Company. 

“T wanted to come and see how your 
son is, Mrs. Piper, and to tell him the 
specialist will be herein a day or two. I’ve 
often thought of Sandy, particularly at 
night when this arm was giving me a bad 
time.” He spoke very simply, war and 
suffering had taken away the little stiff- 
ness which was once accounted part of an 
officer’s equipment, and when he came 
out again through the wash-house where 
Mrs. Piper was busy he spoke more 
warmly still. 

“Tf I may say so, you’ve got an extra- 
ordinarily brave son,’’ he said. “I only 
wish we'd had him in France. They’re 
splendid men all, but someways I think 
they have the easier job. There’s this 
rotten arm done for me; I can never do 
more now than train recruits ; and then 
there’s Sandy’s waiting all this time. 
The trenches may be easier. But I hope 
Sandy will get there yet. He deserves 
to. Will you let me know what the 
specialist says?’ And he walked away. 

Mrs. Piper went in to Sandy. He was 
looking out across the water to where 
the transports swung lazily with the 
tide. 

‘“‘ Mother,” he said, “‘Cap’n says maybe 
the doctor man he’s sending along will 
soon put me right. And he do say as I’ve 
done my bit even if I never gets out to 
the front. Lots of folk have said that, 
but none of them hasn’t put it just as 
he did, and he says he’s proud of me, 
mother. But it’s awful hard for him, 
the Cap’n what’s such a fine officer, and 
nothing wanting except one arm. He’s 
got to go on seein’ other folks going off 
to fight, and he can’t do nothin’ ’cept 
teach recruits not to make asses of them- 
selves. He told me he hadn’t fired not 
one shot, nor done anything except get 
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his men into their places, when a bit of 
shell comes along and blows away half 
his arm. I’ve had better luck than 
Cap'n, anyway!” He chattered on 
about the Captain and the doctor who 
was to come. 

Two days later the R.A.M.C. called. 
He had little enough time to spare from 
the main object of his flying visit to 
England, but enough to diagnose the 
mischief as nobody before him had done, 
to see the possibilities of a speedy cure, 
and to commend Sandy to the care of a 
still greater man whose work at home 
was too vital for him to leave it for 
enterprises more showy elsewhere. 

Sandy’s toughness and his unfailing 
spirits were no small asset to any doctor. 
The apparently useless leg responded to 
treatment ; before long he could put it 
to the ground, three weeks later, when 
the Captain was called away for 
temporary duties in another part of 
England, Sandy was able to limp up and 
down the quayside with Mrs. Piper 


beside him and Biddy trotting joyfully 
behind with a feathery tail wagging 
ceaselessly. 

A month later the Captain was in the 


seaport again, and was on his way down 
to the little house by the quayside, 
when he noticed a particularly rigid 
salute from a private walking sharply 
up the hill with a yellow dog at his heels. 
It was not usual to come to the halt 
before saluting, and the dog attracted 
his attention. He looked at the figure 
as he returned the salute, and then 
realised that it was Sandy. 

“T’ve been passed, sir; a bit more 
training in England, sir, and then I am 
to go with the next draft to the front. 
I thought, sir, you wouldn’t mind my 
coming to tell you, and they say, sir, 
that you are training our men now. I’m 
to report at headquarters to-morrow. 
I can’t never say thank you, it’s you 
what did this for me. I'd like to 
give you Biddy, if you’d accept her, 
but my mother will want someone for 
company when I’m gone, and Biddy 
do understand things.”’ 

And Biddy swept the dust from the 
pavement with her mongrel tail, and 
understood better than most folk all 
that lay unexpressed behind Sandy’s 
respectful words and the Captain’s 
congratulations. 
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THE PRIDE OF PETHERTON. 


A PERFECT TYPE OF AMERICAN MULE 


THE FIRST MULE DEPOTS IN ENGLAND 


BY MAUD V. 


WYNTER 


Photographs by Miss Hickley and the Author 


ADVERSITY, we are told, ‘“‘ doth best 
discover virtue,’ and the war has un- 
doubtedly revolutionised our prejudices 
upon many subjects, the sterling 
character of our friend the mule among 
others. The mule for the most part is 
condemned to labour all his life under a 
cloud of ignorance and injustice; his 
vices, which are few, are blazoned forth 
to all the world; his manifold virtues 
are writ in water. 

‘*Mulish, like a mule, sullen, stubborn ”’ 
is the definition given in the dictionary, 
and having thus labelled, or libelled, the 
poor brute as cussedly pig-headed, the 
dictionary is silent—of his surpassing 
wisdom, his courage, his strength, and 
‘his extraordinary sure-footedness not a 
word. ‘‘ The horse is noble, there is 
pathos in the ass, let us beat the mule ! ”’ 

Prejudice dies hardly, more especially 
in the bucolic mind, but after handling 


some thousands of mules for upwards 
of six months even the conservative 
mind of the West-country groom is willing 
to admit that the mule possesses more 
virtues than were ever dreamed of in his 
philosophy, while artillery, engineer, and 
infantry units both at home and abroad 
are unanimous in their praise of the way 
the mules are working and also of their 
marvellous constitutions. 

The scheme of using mules as far as 
possible for artillery work as well as for 
draught and pack purposes originated in 
the very early days of the war, it being 
soon recognised that if hostilities were pro- 
longed there must inevitably be a serious 
shortage of horseflesh, while it was also 
appreciated that for endurance and 
roughing it the powers of a mule far 
exceed those of a horse. 

The original idea was that the Govern- 
ment should take up a tract of land in 
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Somerset and form groups of depdts 
round Taunton. However, on considera- 
tion it was realised that decentralisation 
on a larger scale was desirable. It 
was eventually therefore decided to 
establish at six separate centres in the 
county two depots, viz., Highbridge, 
Bridgewater, Taunton, Wellington, 
Wiveliscombe, and Minehead. 

To find half-a-dozen suitable sites— 
and by “‘ suitable ” is understood centres 
that combine good railway facilities— 
sufficient accommodation for a hundred 


—takes from eighteen to twenty-one 
days, but the average number of mules 
arriving weekly varies considerably, as 
ships come in very irregularly. Roughly 
speaking, the mules should arrive at the 
rate of about 12,000 a month, and the 
fact that, out of seventeen thousand 
landed up-to-date there have only been 
eighteen casualties, speaks volumes for 
the care and skill of the superintendents 
and veterinary surgeons in charge of the 
depots, while the casualties on board 
ship have also been surprisingly small. 
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PEACE AND PLENTY. 


THE STRAW YARD WHERE THE MULES ARE PUT JUST BEFORE 


THEY LEAVE THE DEPOT 
grooms, good pasturage, pure water,—.-Directly the transport boats arrive at 


good farm buildings, etc., all of which 
are vital points for a depot ; furthermore, 
to engage a staff of 12 superintendents, 
6 veterinary surgeons, 60 shoeing smiths, 
and about 600 grooms, and to accom- 
plish all this in the space of one month 
sounds an impossible task. The 
“impossible,” however, was accom- 
plished, and November found Somerset 
equipped with six new depots, each 
capable of accommodating 1,000 mules. 

The voyage from New Orleans—the 
starting point for all the transport boats 


Avonmouth Docks, the mules are taken 
straight off the ships and trucked to 
the various depéts in Somerset. Ten 
mules to a truck is the usual allowance, 
and they now travel like gentlemen at 
large and are never tied up; at first, 
when they were haltered up in the 
trucks, several accidents resulted from 
their being cast and unable to get up 
again, but since the plan of not tying 
them up has been adopted, there has 
not been a single casualty en route. 
Each depot receives several hundred 
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fresh arrivals a week, and when these have 
recuperated from the voyage and been 
shod (a process of about three weeks), 
they are drafted off to various centres 
all over England and Scotland to be 
trained before being sent to France and 
Egypt. 

“Custom,” we know, “ makes all 
things common,” and with a constant 
stream of mules arriving each week, the 
inhabitants of Somerset have ceased to 
display any very vivid curiosity with 
regard to their guests. When the depots 
were first opened, however, the coming 
of the mules formed the one grand topic 
of conversation on market days, and the 
pioneers were awarded an almost royal 
reception ; enthusiastic crowds lined the 
streets cheering each fresh batch of 
mules with such hearty goodwill that 
upon two or three occasions the visitors’ 
nerves completely broke down under the 
strain, a stampede into the country 
resulting. The first consignment of 
mules unloaded at Minehead Station 
provided an entertainment unanimously 
voted far superior to any circus. About 
two-thirds of the mules had contrived to 
slip their halters en route, and when, 
with the confidence borne of long 
experience in unboxing stag-hunters 
the porters flung open the doors of the 
trucks, they were overwhelmed by a 
vast brown avalanche of mules, joy- 
fully surging forth from their cramped 
quarters. ‘‘ Skippin’ and hoppin’ about 
the platform, they was, like puppy 
dawgs,” was the terse description of 
an eye-witness—“ singin’ and hollerin’ 
to each other something chronic, and 
lyin’ down and rollin’ in every mossel 
o’ mud they could find! Never seed 
nuthin’ like it afore at Minehead in my 
time!” 

All this occurred in the young days of 
the Remount Depéts, however, and six 
months of incessant practice has now 
made the helpers extremely nippy in 
handling their charges, the almost daily 
task of loading or unloading some sixteen 
trucks, each truck containing ten mules, 
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being now accomplished in forty and 
ten minutes respectively. 

One man to every four mules is the 
usual allowance in leading from station 
to depdt, and vice versa. Nothing but 
the stoutest rope is of any use where a 
mule is concerned it may be remarked, 
the ordinary halters with hempen head 
pieces that were first supplied being 
snapped by them with as much ease as 
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‘ 


Samson disposed of his “ undried green 
withs ”’! 

Once arrived at the depdts, halters 
are taken off, and the mules are turned 
straight out into grass fields, or what 
were originally grass fields, the animals 
having churned up every pasture and 
field they have been on, until there is 
now scarcely a blade of grass to be seen ; 
but at anyrate they have their liberty, and 
are free to indulge in their two greatest 
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enjoyments—a prolonged roll, and an 
equally prolonged drink. Rolling is 
indeed the foremost passion of the 
mulish heart ; to watch him during the 
process is to feel that life offers some 
compensations, even for mules. The 
deliberation with which he selects his 
spot—a pool of liquid mud for choice— 
the enjoyment with which he slowly 
bastes each side in turn, and then lies 
spread out quite flat, concentrating his 
great mind on the last effort! Then, 


in the stream,’’ and he prolongs the 
pleasure of his drink by imbibing it very 
slowly, with all the enjoyment and 
discriminating palate of a seasoned 
toper. 

Feeding a stud of nearly 1,000 mules 
a day occupies, as can well be imagined, 
a considerable portion of the twenty-four 
hours, especially as all the rations have 
to be carted right out into the fields. A 
food tin, argent, on a field (formerly) vert. 
should certainly be the first quartering 
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having rolled clean over, he rises, and 
with the self-satisfied mien of one who 
has achieved a really meritorious act 
strolls off to satisfy his other craving— 
a long, long drink. 

Although much less particular than a 
horse as regards his food, the mule 
is a decided epicure about his drink. 
Brackish water he detests and won't 
touch, nor will he drink out of a bucket 
or trough if he can avoid it. Like the 
poet, there is to him “a secret sweetness 


on the mulish coat-of-arms, the first 
thing that catches the eye as one 
approaches a mule depot being hundreds 
upon hundreds of these gleaming round 
tins, dotted thickly about the fields. 
From early morning until evening the 
carts go their rounds replenishing these 
tins. Unlike the Indian mule, who. will 
mob any horse that is brought into the 
field with him, the North American has 
no prejudices about his equine relations, 
and a long string of mules are generally 
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to be seen following the food carts on 
their rounds taking surreptitious nibbles 
at the hay. 

Although the mule is far less particular 
about the quality of his victuals than 
the quantity, and will often stamp his 
hay into the mud before eating it, he 
is given no cause to grouse at either 
quality or quantity—six pounds of oats, 
three pounds of maize, one pound of 
bran, and fifteen pounds of hay being 
his rations per diem. At one time beans 
were given in place of maize but though 
there is nothing like beans to sustain 


constructed crush, where, by means of 
some stout rope breeching, and a side 
line, even the most determined militant 
can be shod without damaging either 
himself or the smiths. In the matter 
of shoeing, practice has certainly made 
perfect, eight smiths at the Bratton 
depot accomplishing the fine performance 
of shoeing 140 mules in one day. 
Contrary to expectation, a staff of 
some sixty shoeing smiths are unanimous 
in stating that the mules are easier to 
shoe behind than in front ; more curious 
still is the fact that although hundreds 


A STUDY IN TAILS! 


animal warmth, the mules infinitely 
prefer the maize. 

Shoeing is another unending occupa- 
tion at the depots, every mule having 
to be shod before he is drafted away. A 
mule’s foot is extraordinarily hard, and 
has a thicker wall for holding a nail than 
a horse’s, a bad or an unsound foot being 
practically unknown. For the most 
part, the mules are quite tractable, and 
far less trouble to shoe than was expected. 
Those who give trouble—perhaps ten 
per cent.—are put into a specially 


of them, shod all round, are running 
loose in the fields, there has not been one 
casualty or even accident as yet (a good 
deal more than could be expected from 
horses under similar circumstances). This 
may sound rather a “tall’’ statement 
considering that kicking is one of the 
cardinal vices popularly attributed to 
the mule, but it must be remembered 
that in this, as in his other vices and 
virtues, the mule is nothing if not 
original. With him kicking takes two 
forms: Form 1, for general purposes, 
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but chiefly for effect ; Form 2, for real 
business. In proof of this, watch a 
couple of mules having a kicking match 
of the first order; not Pavlova herself 
could perform with more wholehearted 
abandon and enthusiasm—one pair of 
iron-shod hoofs will describe the arc of 
a circle around the other’s ears and yet 
neither party be one pennyworth the 
worse. The “ business” kick, on the 
other hand, is far less effective to look 
at, but extremely painful to receive. 
Unlike a horse, a mule never forewarns 
you of the fact that he intends to kick 


fair play surely demonstrates his wisdom 
rather than his criminality. Give him 
a fair chance and he is not only one of 
the most honest and hardworking of 
slaves, but also one of the most attractive 
and interesting of characters, individual 
in every respect from his weird and 
melancholious voice even to his ears. 
The latter being, perhaps, his most 
vulnerable point, mentally as well as 
physically. 

“Mules boast their ancestors were 
horses,” but alas for our poor friend, 
what avails it that his coat is not the 


EN ROUTE FOR THE DARDANELLES 


you. With him it is a case of a word and 
a blow, and the blow first. He does not 
lay his ears back, he is mathematically 
accurate in his aim, and the first notice 
you get of his intention to kick is the 
sledge-hammer impact of his hoof on 
your person. When properly treated, 
however, a really vicious kicker is the 
exception, not, as is generally supposed, 
the rule, and although a mule resents 
ill-treatment much more quickly than a 
horse and will become stubborn and 
unmanageable at once if knocked about 
or shouted at, this pathetic desire for 


donkey’s coat, that his tail is not the 
donkey’s tail when the ears of his 
detested sire proclaim to all the world 
that dark stigma on his birth ? 

In that classic of our childhood, 
“The Adventures of the Swiss Family 
Robinson,” the intrepid hero Ernest is 
described as having successfully tamed 
a wild ass by the delightfully simple 
method of vaulting on to its back and 
biting its ear “till the blood flowed 
freely.” Having no personal experience 
of the ways of the wild ass, I am not in 
a position to criticise these methods of 
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colt-breaking extraordinary, but if any 
bold spirit would like to try a similar 
course of treatment on a remount mule 
he may rest assured that blood will flow 
very freely indeed. 

That mules vary as much in type and 
character as human beings of different 
nationalities is well known, but nowhere 
perhaps does the type vary more 
markedly than in Spain and in North 
and South America. 

In medieval days the Andalusian mule 


HIS FIRST HUNT, 


was considered to be the aristocrat of 
his species, and we read “‘ that merchants 
used to import them from Andalusia with 
great trouble and risk, for the use of 
persons of wealth and distinction.” In 
spite of his size and good looks, however, 
the Andalusian mule is decidedly slow 
and lethargic, a great contrast to the 
lean, wiry type bred in the highlands of 
Catalonia. 

Although a considerable number of 
Spanish (Andalusian) mules are being 
shipped straight across to France, the 


greater number of our enormous drafts 
of mules come from North America, the 
North American mule standing out in a 
class entirely of his own. Unlike his 
southern cousin, the Argentine, who has 
been described as a mixture of a devil, 
a h’ostrich and a h’orphan child in one, 
the North American contains all the best 
traits of his race with a very small 
leavening of their bad points. Apart 
from his undeniable utility, he is for the 
most part an uncommonly good-looking 
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fellow, and, bar those tell-tale ears, might 
almost achieve his heart’s desire and be 
mistaken for a horse. 

Dark brown, generally supposed to be 
the hardest colour in horses, is the 
prevailing colour; but bays and bright 
chestnuts are not uncommon, with a 
small percentage of iron-greys and duns 
with zebra markings. 

From 15:1 to 16 hands is the average 
height, but owing to their low withers 
the majority look smaller than they 
really measure. 
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At every depot three or four riding 
mules are kept up for the use of the 
superintendents and foremen on their 
rounds, and considering that good 
shoulders are not, as a rule, the mule’s 
strong point, it is surprising what 
comfortable hacks the majority of them 
make. Those who know their “Ivanhoe” 
will remember his petitioning the Prior 
of St. Botolph’s for the loan of a smooth- 
paced palfry, upon which the worthy 
churchman proffered his own ambling 
mule, Malkin, ““who ambles so easily 
that unless you were to borrow a ride 
on the juggler’s steed that paces a 
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wishes to get to the other side. His chief 
faults as a hunter are that he usually 
possesses an iron mouth and is rather 
troubled with the slows. Nevertheless, 
one or two enterprising spirits have 
exercised remount mules with the local 
packs this winter and gone with credit 
and renown on them, an extremely 
good-looking 16:2 bay mule, from the 
Petherton depot, proving such a fine 
performer and so handy that his rider 
on one occasion achieved the feat of 
whipping in to Lady Slade’s harriers 
upon him—a very creditable performance 
on the part of both mule and man. 


A FINISHED PERFORMER, HUNTING. 


hornpipe among the eggs, you could not 
go a journey on a creature so gentle and 
smooth paced,”’ and though mules vary, 
of course, like horses, some being good 
hacks and some not, their peculiar 
loping amble is generally the acme of 
comfort. 

Although a mule does not as a rule 
jump in what we should consider good 
“hunter” form, it is perfectly marvellous 
what a height he can clear, and no kind 
of obstacle seems to come amiss to him, 
a spiked gate or six feet of barbed wire 
fencing proving no deterrent if he really 


A MULE WITH LADY SLADE’S HARRIERS 


“Oh earth, what changes hast thou 
seen !’’ might well be the motto for the 
Petherton depét, for these brown, baked 
fields, whereon hundreds of mules now 
disport themselves, at one period formed 
part of the royal park and forest of 
North Petherton, that happy hunting 
ground of the Saxon kings, and more 
especially of King John, who paid 
constant visits to his castle at Bridgewater 
in order to enjoy the hunting on the 
Quantocks and at Petherton. There is 
still, I believe, an old folk-song extant 
in these parts with a chorus in praise of 
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King John, surely the only place in 
England where his praises are ever sung ! 

While each and all of the six remount 
depots must afford a delightful contrast 
to the cramped accommodation of a 
transport boat, Bratton Ball, near Mine- 
head, strikes one as being perhaps the 
ideal spot for a mulish “rest cure.” 
The purest water, the finest moorland 
air, the most exquisite scenery ; with a 
month’s board and lodging at the Govern- 
ment’s expense, what more can the 
heart of mule demand? While for 
protection from wind and rain the 


centage of illness that has occurred, and 
this in spite of the most unfavourable 
climatic conditions. 

The Bratton depot covers some three 
hundred acres on both sides of the 
valley with the picturesque hamlet of 
Bratton in the centre. Bratton Court, 
once the beautiful old home of the 
De Bractonvilles, is now used as a farm- 
house, and its huge granaries are filled 
with maize, bran, and oats, the rations 
for each day being weighed and piled up 
in sacks ready for the carts to carry out 
into the fields. 


THE RESULT OF A MONTH’S GOOD LIVING AT PETHERTON 


disused quarry pits on the side of the 
Ball form admirable shelters. In spite 
of its high situation Bratton is in reality 
one of the warmest and most sheltered 
spots on Exmoor, and the doubting 
Thomas who questions this statement 
will be told by the Brattonite that 
‘“Adders du breed on the Ball,” a 
cryptic utterance which evidently “hall- 
marks” the Ball as a desirable family 
residence. As a matter of fact, the 
wisdom of the choice is abundantly 
proved by the extraordinarily small per- 


Not the least interesting part of a tour 
round the depot is the visit to the sick 
lines—a miniature Donington Hall !— 
where the invalids receive the best of 
care and attention. Although there has 
been wonderfully little sickness a certain 
number of cases of strangles are, of 
course, inevitable. The greater number 
of the mules who come for treatment, 
however, are suffering from bad galls 
contracted on the voyage. 

Two of the most interesting inmates 
of the hospital—though not from a 
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medical point of view—are a couple of 
very handsome 17-hand heavy draught 
mules, who are used as a pair for hauling 
forage and other farm work. So attached 
are these two to one another that when 
“David’”’ on one occasion was taken 
out in single harness, and ‘“ Jonathan ”’ 
left tied up in his box, the latter broke 
loose, kicked his box door into match- 
wood, and made his way over the fields 
(jumping all the gates) until he found 
out the spot where his pal was being 
worked. Faults the mule certainly has, 
in common with every creature that 


in which it says: ‘‘To sum up, the 
rougher they are kept and the more 
work they are given the better. Their 
pluck and powers of endurance have to 
be known to be appreciated. Pure water 
is essential, for food they prefer quantity 
to quality, and the essence of success 
in handling them consists in being 
absolutely quiet, forbidding the use of 
sticks, and using common sense with a 
strong mixture of patience.” Common 
sense and patience! Not too much, 
surely, for any servant to ask of his 
master, more especially when that master 


TWO BIG 17-HAND DRAUGHT MULES WHO ARE SO ATTACHED TO EACH OTHER THAT THEY 
ARE ALWAYS WORKED AS A PAIR 


draws breath, but lack of intelligence is 
never one of them, that quality, as a 
rule, being reserved for the superior 
beings who are set in authority over 
him. 

When the mules were first issued from 
the remount depdts to serve with the 
Colours, many letters were received from 
commanding officers, full of admiration 
for the condition in which the animals 
arrived, but much perplexed as to how 
these strange wild beasts were to be fed 
and handled. I have by mea copy of the 
reply of which, unfortunately, I have 
only room to quote the last paragraph 


is indirectly responsible for his very 
existence ; for, it must be remembered, 
the mule is not natural but artificial. 
“The Zoo knows him not; neither, 
presumably, did the Ark.” He is 
actually man’s contribution to the animal 
kingdom, therefore in judging him let 
man remember Mr. Jorrock’s sound 
advice: ‘If his mule is not so good as 
he might be, let him cherish the reflection 
that he might have been far worse, and 
let him apply that moral precept so beauti- 
fully inculcated towards his better half— 


‘Be to his faults a little blind, 
Be to his virtues ever kind.” 


! 
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THE GIRL IN THE PINK SUN-BONNET 


BY RALPH DURAND 


CAPTAIN Epwarp CAREW, D.S.O., of 
the 110th Golconda Light Infantry, 


paused on the steps of the Royal 


Guernsey Hotel and looked about him, 
wondering what on earth to do with 
himself all day. He was in a bad 
temper; partly because, had he been 
able to follow his own inclinations, he 
would at that moment have been in 
his native Devonshire, but principally 
because, as the Channel steamer that 
had brought him to Guernsey had landed 
him at half-past six in the morning, he 
had not enjoyed his usual amount of 
sleep on the previous night. The morn- 
ing, too, was hot, the road was dusty, 
and the carts that clattered over the 
cobbled pavement made a nerve-racking 
noise. He had never been in Guernsey 
before, and he told himself that he 
wouldn’t mind going away at once and 
never seeing it again. 

“Like a nice drive round the island, 
sir?’’ enquired the hotel porter. ‘‘ Motor 
char-a-banc starts from here at ten.” 

“When I want to get choked with 
dust I’ll let you know,” Carew answered 
peevishly, and walked away in the 
direction of the harbour. For lack of 
something better to do he sat down on 


a bollard by the quayside and watched 
a podgy little fishing-boat being made 
ready for sea. 

Jean Poidevin, the owner of the 
fishing-boat, made fast the halliard of 
his mainsail, spat thoughtfully into the 
water, looked up at Carew and remarked, 
in the curious sing-song of the Guernsey 
peasants, who speak both English and 
French equally badly, that there “‘ wasn’t 
much wind.”’ 

Carew grunted a surly reply. Then a 
happy thought occurred to him. 

““Look here,’ he said, “I want to 
get away from this infernal noise and 
dust. You're going fishing, I suppose ? 
I’d like to come with you.” 

Poidevin scratched his head, looked 
at the sky, threw overboard a piece of 
seaweed that had found its way into 
the boat when last he used his trawl, 
and replied : 

“As it pleases you. I don’t tink I'll 
be home not before supper-time—not if 
dere’s any wind for de mackerel. But 
you can come if you like.” 

“ Tl tell you what I'll do. T’ll charter 
your boat and you for the day so that 
we can come back when I feel inclined. 
How much?” 
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Poidevin’s offer had been inspired by 
sheer kindliness and without hope of any 
more substantial reward than perhaps 
a glass of beer and a tip at the end of 
the day. But he considered that if 
Providence sent him an opportunity of 
earning money easily it was his duty 
to profit by it. After careful considera- 
tion he suggested, in order to leave 
plenty of margin for bargaining, a 
sovereign. To his delighted surprise 
Carew promptly stepped into the boat. 

“Right! Just go up to the hotel, 
say you come from Captain Carew and 
tell them to give you a bottle of beer 
and some biscuits for my lunch. Don’t 
be long.” 

Poidevin stepped ashore and walked 
slowly away on his errand. As he was 
hired for the day he saw no reason for 
hurry. Three times in the short distance 
between the harbour and the hotel he 
stopped to tell passing acquaintances 
that there was very little wind, and he 
discussed the subject at such length with 
the hotel barmaid that she remarked 
that she had work to do although others 
might be more fortunate. While he 
was thinking out a suitable reply the 
telephone-bell called her away. 

Carew, meanwhile, lit a cigarette, 
smoked it to the end, stepped ashore 
to see if there was any sign of the 
lingerer, stepped on board again, and 
to pass the time took up, where Poidevin 
had left it, the work of getting the boat 
ready for sea. He hoisted the jib, found 
a gaff-topsail under a litter of nets 
and oilskins, hoisted that, lit another 
cigarette and sat down once more to 
wait. When the second cigarette was 
finished he lost his temper again, cast 
off the mooring-rope, and tiller in hand 
steered for the open sea. As the boat 
gathered way Poidevin clattered down 
to the quayside and shouted something 
that Carew could not catch. 

“Oh, go home to bed! I’m not going 
to waste the whole day fooling about 
here!’’ Carew shouted back, then settling 
himself comfortably in the sternsheets, 


muttered to himself, ‘ If that old idiot 
thinks I can’t sail this little hooker by 
myself he’s jolly well mistaken !”’ 

And the little hooker, heeling over 
ever so gently before what little wind 
there was, carried him away to meet his 
destiny. 

* 


* * * * 


At the harbour mouth the boat, 
feeling the tide, swung gently round till 
her bowsprit pointed northwards and 
parallel with the coast. Carew, busy 
with filling his pipe, let her have her 
own way. The sky was cloudless ; the 
sea brilliant blue-green and glassy calm. 
Snow-white gulls circled overhead utter- 
ing the plaintive cries that stir the 
heart-strings of all who love the sea. 
Carew, his ill-temper all evaporated, 
acknowledged that Guernsey could give 
points and a beating even to his native 
Devon, and, as he looked across a 
group of brown reefs, yellow sands and 
gold-green islets towards the island 
of Sark, shining low on the horizon, 
had to acknowledge that Swinburne’s 
enthusiasm was justifiable when he 
described that gem of the seas as 
“fairer than aught in the world that 
the lit skies cover.” 

An hour later Carew realised that 
the boat was drawing towards a little 
archipelago of rocks. He stood up to 
make sure that a way was clear before 
him, and as he sat down again saw that 
a little dinghy, rowed by what in the 
distance looked like a fishergirl, had 
put off from the shore some distance 
ahead at an angle with his own course 
as if to intercept him. Prompted by 
idle curiosity he gave a touch to the 
tiller so as to head towards it. A minute 
later the girl rested on her oars and 
hailed : 

“ Poidevin. Ohe ! 
vous des lanchons ?”’ 

Carew’s French had rusted ever since 
he had left school and it had never been 
notably fluent. He could ask for the 
mustard or his hotel-bill or the way to 
the post-office in that language, but he 


Poidevin.  Avez- 
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THE GIRL IN THE 


could put no greater strain on it, and 
he had not the remotest idea what 
“Janchons’” are. While he was trying 
to remember the French for ‘‘ What are 
they ? ”’ the girl rowed alongside, shipped 
her oars, made fast the painter of her 
dinghy to one of Carew’s tholepins, and 
turned towards him a face, brown as 
autumn fern, bewitchingly framed in a 
monstrous pink sun-bonnet. 

“Sorry I can’t speak French very 
well,” said Carew, regretting for the 
first time in his life his ignorance of that 
noble language. ‘‘ But all you Guernsey 
people understand English, don’t you ? 
What can I do for you? ”’ 

The girl smiled and the light in her 
laughing eyes was like sunlight on the 
crest of a wave. 

“| thought you was Poidevin. I want 
de lanchon for de whiting. Poidevin— 
he’s got some most times.”’ 

Carew racked his brains for an excuse 
to prolong the conversation ; he wanted 
to see the girl smile again, and besides, 


the Guernsey dialect on her lips seemed 
to be the most musical form of speech 
he had ever heard. 

“T’m sorry I don’t understand yet,”’ 


he said. “ What are ‘lanchons’?” 

To his surprise the girl replied without 
a trace of local accent : 

“Sand-eels. I wanted some for bait 
for pollock—but we miscall them whiting 
in Guernsey.” 

“Tm sure you're welcome to any 
sand-eels there may be on board. I’ve 
already found one dead mackerel, half 
an octopus, and a bucketful of limpets 
amongst all the mess Poidevin keeps in 
his boat. Regular museum it is! The 
chances are we shall find some sand-eels 
if we look.”’ 

“No. He’d have the sand-eels towing 
alongside in a cous—a little wickerwork 
basket, you know, to keep them fresh. 
Where’s Poidevin ? ”’ 

“T chartered his boat and gave him 
the slip. I preferred to be alone. What 
made you think I was he? I’m not 
very like him, am I?” 
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“Not very. It was the boat I 
recognised. I’d know that ugly gaft- 
topsail of his three miles away. When 
I hailed you your face was hidden by the 
mainsail. But you know you shouldn't 
have come out without Poidevin.”’ 

“Why not? I’ve done a good deal 
of yachting. I can handle a boat all 
right.” 

“You may be all the Shamrock’s crew 
rolled into one, but it isn’t safe to sail 
round here without someone who knows 
his way about. Do you see that rock 
over there with the little martello tower 
on it? The sea just there is as full of 
hidden rocks as a pudding is of raisins. 
Besides, the tides and currents swirl and 
twist all over the place. In the passage 
between those two islands—Herm and 
Jethon—the current runs ten hours in 
one direction and two in the other, and 
the tide is still falling on one side of 
Herm after it has begun to rise on 
the other. You're liable to get into a 
frightful mess if you go out without 
someone who knows these waters. I 
really wouldn’t go on if I were you!”’ 

Carew hated as much as most of us 
to be told he was in the wrong, and it 
seemed ignominious to turn back at the 
bidding of a girl. 

“But it looks all clear ahead after 
I’ve passed these rocks,” he protested. 

“Listen,” said the girl, seriously. 
“Three miles ahead the way you are 
going the tide turns westward towards 
mid-channel and would carry you away 
from the island quicker than you would 
realise. If we have a sea-fog—and fog 
is liable to spring up at any moment in 
this hot, calm weather—you might lose 
sight of the land very quickly. I don’t 
suppose you have a compass on board. 
Then where would you be ? ”’ 

“In the soup,” replied Carew, gravely, 
realising at last that he was being warned 
of a very real danger. ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
I should be in the soup. Look here! 
I’m most awfully grateful to you for 
your warning. Do you think I ought 
to turn back?” 
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“ Against this tide!’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘‘ Why, it’s running five knots an 
hour at the very least. Look how it’s 
piling up against that rock! You 
couldn’t turn back now.” 

Carew looked. On one side of the 
rock the water was glassy smooth; on 
the other it was broken into a number 
of miniature whirlpools. The water on 
the smooth side was perceptibly above 
the level of that on the other. 

“I daresay you have not realised it 
before,” said the girl, ‘“‘ but it’s the tide 
not the wind that has carried you so far, 
theugh you’ve had both behind you. 
There’s scarcely wind enough to give 
you steerage-way. You wouldn’t make 
any headway at all beating against 
both wind and tide.” 

“What am I to do then if I mustn’t 
go on and I can’t get back ?”’ 

“You'd better anchor until the tide 
turns, or until the wind freshens a little.” 

“But what about you? If I can’t 
sail against the tide, it’s dead certain 
We've 


that you can’t row against it. 
already drifted a mile and more from 
where you hailed me.” 


“1? Oh, I’ve come here to fish.” 

Carew saw an opportunity of prolong- 
ing his interview with this exceptionally 
attractive fishergirl. 

““Won’t you show me how to fish ? 
I’m awfully keen on it.” 

The girl laughed and her laugh was 
as low and musical as the ripple of a 
stream over pebbles. 

“Tf you’re keen on fishing you must 
know all about it and need no showing,” 
she answered. 

“Oh, but I don’t know what bait to 
use here or how much line to put out, 
and that sort of thing. Do show me! 
Let’s see what lines there are in the 
boat.” 

The girl made sure that her dinghy’s 
painter was well secured, then stepped 
into the larger boat. 

“We must anchor first,” she said. 
“Let me have the tiller. You go 
forward and find the anchor. It’ll be 
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under that pile of rope somewhere. 
Stand by to heave it overboard when 
I give the word.” 

She steered the boat towards a reef 
of rocks until she could almost have 
touched the brown weed on their sides. 
Then she suddenly put the tiller ‘‘ hard 
over.” The boat swung round, head to 
wind and tide. 

“Now!”’ she cried. 


Carew hove the anchor overboard 
with a splash that sent the water flying 
over his immaculate flannels. The boat 
checked and lay rocking in a boiling 
eddy. The girl unshipped the tiller and’ 
began to examine the contents of a 
locker in the sternsheets. She pulled 
out a blue jersey, a bottle of water, a 
tobacco-tin full of ships’ biscuits, a pipe, 
three crab-pot floats, two old sacks, 
some leads of different weights, and 
two or three fishing-lines. 


‘‘ Here are some lines that will do,” 
she said, ‘“‘ but there are no hooks on 
them. See if there are any in the pocket 
of that coat under the thwart. No? 
Then you’d better look under those nets. 
Poidevin is one of those people who could 
lose a man-of-war if he had a sackful of 
rubbish to hide it under. There’s a rusty 
tin there amongst the ballast. See if it 
has hooks in it.” 

The tin had hooks in it, and very soon 
three lines were out. The girl, being an 
expert, took charge of two, but Carew, 


_the amateur, was advised to content 


himself with one. The lines had not 
been out many minutes before Carew, 
with a look of immense satisfaction on 
his face, stood up in the boat and began 
to haul in his line hand over hand. The 
girl watched him with a smile. As his 
line shortened his look of satisfaction 
faded, and when the last half-fathom 
came within sight there gleamed at its 
end, not a furiously-fighting fish, but a 
hook as bare as when it left its maker’s 
hands. 

“The blighter’s gone!” said Carew, 
ruefully. 
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“The blighter never was on,” replied 
the girl. “You didn’t hook him 
properly. Some fish — mackerel, for 
instance—hook themselves; but we’re 
fishing for bream now and they ¥ 

She stopped speaking, jerked one line 
above her head, then slowly lowered 
it. 

“There’s one here,” she said, eagerly. 
“Watch me.” 

A moment later she threw up her hand 
again, paused, and began to haul it 
steadily in. 

“Take this line from me,” she com- 
manded. ‘‘I want you to know the 
feel of a bream on the line. Do you feel 
the series of double jerks? That’s how 
a bream pulls. Steady now. Don’t let 
it touch the side of the boat. Ah! 
He’s gone!” She took the line from 
Carew’s hand, re-baited the hook and 
threw it overboard again. ‘‘ Bream get 
hooked so lightly that the slightest touch 
against the side of the boat will shake 
them off.” 

It took Carew some time to learn the 
knack of hooking the fish, but before 
an hour had passed he was hauling them 
in at a rate that satisfied himself, if it 
would not have contented a professional 
fisherman. 

“What ripping sport ! ”’ he exclaimed. 
“Tf I had known that I could get fishing 
like this I wouldn’t have been so sore 
about coming to Guernsey.”’ 

“Why did you come if you didn’t 

want to?” 
- “My colonel made me. I’m home on 
leave from India. He, poor chap, hasn’t 
been home for eight years. He’s always 
talking about his kids and wishing he 
could see them, and he made me promise 
that before I did anything else I would 
come over here and look them up. They 
live here with an aunt or something.” 

“And have you seen them yet ? ” 

“Not yet. I only arrived this morning. 
They'll keep till to-morrow. Kids don’t 
amuse me. Hulloa!” 

“Hear one?” she asked. 

“He’s nibbling. Ah! Got him!” 


He hauled in his line, secured a two- 
pound bream, re-baited his line and 
threw it out again. 

““T suppose I ought to take them some 
presents,’ he continued. ‘‘ What would 
you suggest ?” 

“ How old are they 7” 

“Oh! just kids. The old chap has 
a photograph of them on his desk. Fat 
boy in a sailor-suit and a girl in short 
skirts and a pigtail down her back.” 

Carew, being a bachelor, did not 
realise that, as his colonel had brought 
the photograph out from home with 
him after his last furlough, the boy and 
girl must be long past the sailor-suit 
and pigtail stage. The girl was on the 
point of suggesting this obvious truth, 
but she changed her mind and suggested 
mischievously : 

“What about a bucket and wooden 
spade—for making sand-castles, you 


know—for the girl, and a toy-boat for 
the boy?” 
“The very thing, I should think. 


But don’t let’s talk about them. Tell 
me about yourself. What awfully good 
English you can talk when you choose. 
I could hardly understand Poidevin.” 

“T took a prize for English grammar 
at school. Of course, we fisher-folk talk 
with an accent among ourselves, but 
when I saw that you didn’t seem to 
understand me I tried to talk as you do.” 

“ And do you fish every day?” 

“Nearly. In fine weather.” 

“ And sell your fish in the market ? ”’ 

“No. I haven't got a stall. Besides, 
there are five of us at home, enough to 
eat all I can catch. And I can’t go far 
out to sea in my little dinghy.” 

“Have you any brothers ? ” 

“One. He’s a soldier. He'll have to 
go out to India soon. Tell me about 
India. It’s dreadfully hot there, isn’t 

They talked and fished, and the time 
slipt by so fast that Carew was astonished 
when the girl suddenly announced that 
it was time for her to go. 

“ Has the tide turned ? ”’ he asked. 
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“Haven't you noticed? It turned 
two hours ago. I thought you wouldn’t 
want to go back while the fish were 
biting so well. When you’ve got your 
anchor up make a short tack over 
towards the shore to give yourself room 
to clear this rock. Then stand out to 
sea till you have the old tower over there 
on your beam. Then you'll be all right 
and the tide will carry you back to the 
harbour easily in an hour or less.”’ 

She stepped into her dinghy and cast 
loose the painter. 

“But, look here, don’t be in such a 
hurry,” expostulated Carew. Let me 
tow you back.” 

But the dinghy was drifting rapidly 
away. 

“No, thanks,’ shouted the girl in 
reply, as she bent to her oars. “A la 
prochain!” 

“ But what about your fish ?”’ 

There was no answer. She was rowing 
with her head turned over her shoulder 
towards the land and her sun-bonnet hid 
her face. Perhaps she was already out 
of earshot. 

“T wonder what she meant by that 
last remark ?”’ said Carew to himself. 
“It’s not French for ‘ good-bye,’ so far 
as I know.” 

Slowly and sadly Carew hauled up his 
anchor and got his boat under way. 
The breeze was still very light, and as 
the tide practically took charge of his 
boat he had ample leisure for thought. 
He told himself again and again that 
a man was a sentimental fool who 
allowed himself to fall in love at sight 
with even the most charming of fisher- 
girls. When he had mollified the 
indignant Poidevin with a ridiculously 
handsome tip and the gift of all the 
fish in the boat, Carew asked : 

“What do you mean when you sav 
‘A la prochain’ ?”’ 

“A la prochain? T’at is all t’e same 
as ‘till next time I see you,’”’ replied 
Poidevin, in the sing-song Guernsey 
dialect. 

‘““Now I wonder what on earth she 


could have meant by that?” thought 
Carew, as he walked towards the town 
in search of a toy-shop. All that night 
a laughing brown face framed in a pink 
sun-bonnet haunted his dreams. 
* * * * 
Punctually at half-past four on the 
following day Carew, with a number of 
brown paper parcels under his arm, found 
himself in the drawing-room of the lady 
who had charge of his commanding 
officer’s “ kids.”” He sat stiffly in the 
chair that the parlourmaid had offered 
him, and—because social duties had 
little attraction for him—wondered how 
soon he could decently get away again. 
Then a window opened behind him and 
before he could turn round a merry voice 
asked: ‘“‘ Have you brought my spade 


and bucket ? ”’ 

He jumped to his feet and turned to 
see, holding out a welcoming hand, the 
girl of the pink sun-bonnet. 

It’s you!” he ex- 
“You don’t mean to say 


“Great Scot ! 
claimed. 
that 

“That I’m Dorothy Murray, one of 
the two kids that you came to Guernsey 
tosee? Yes,lam. Ofcourse, I guessed 
who you were as soon as you mentioned 
dad’s regiment, but the joke was too 
good to spoil. Come out on to the lawn. 
Jack and Auntie are there, and tea will 
be ready in a minute.” 

Before he had finished his first cup of 
tea Carew had recovered from his con- 
fusion and, for the sake of the joke 
against himself, had disclosed the 
contents of the parcels he had brought. 
Before he had finished his second, he 
was being pressed to send for his port- 
manteau at once. 

“You see we have such hundreds of 
questions to ask you that we want you 
to spare us as much time as you possibly 
can,’ explained the hostess. ‘‘ Besides, 
Jack and Dorothy want to give you some 
fishing, and they start at such unearthly 
hours in the morning that it would be 
much more convenient if you would let 
us put you up.” 
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“ We thought of going mackerel fishing 
to-morrow, if you care to come, sir,” 
added Jack; “but we shall have to 
breakfast at half-past four if we are to 
catch the best of the tide. You can’t do 
that sort of thing at an hotel, you know.” 

Devonshire saw nothing of Captain 
Carew during his period of leave. He 
discovered that Guernsey fishing under 
the direction of his Colonel’s children was 
infinitely better sport than he could have 
got on his own native shores. Even when 
summer drew to its close and fish became 
scarce he still lingered in the island. At 
last there came a day—tide and P. and O. 
boats wait for nobody—when his leave 
was ended and he had to say good-bye. 
As Jack had had to rejoin his regiment 
a month before, the duty of entertaining 
him had fallen almost entirely upon 
Dorothy, but neither had found this to 
be a hardship. On the afternoon before 
his departure from the island Carew 
suggested a walk to a point of cliff, near 
Dorothy’s home, from which they could 
look down on their first meeting-place. 
The after-effects of an early winter gale 
were throwing great masses of gleaming 
spray over the rock by which they had 
anchored, but the air was still, and the 
short, wiry grass on which they seated 
themselves was dry and fragrant. 

“Do you know, Ted, you never gave 
me that spade and bucket after all!”’ 
said Dorothy. 

‘“|’ve got something here that will 
be more suitable to your advanced 
vears,”’ replied Carew, drawing a tiny 
leather case from his pocket. ‘I wired 
for it as soon as you said ‘ yes.’ Look! 
all pearls, because pearls come from the 
sea. 


“Oh, Ted! What extravagance ! 
But what a beauty!” 


When the ring had been sufficiently 
admired and slipped on to Dorothy’s 
finger she nestled her head against her 
lover’s shoulder and whispered : 


“Now I’ve got a dreadful confession 
to make. You remember the day we 
first met?” 

“Shall I ever forget it ? Go on.” 


“Well, I took a_ horribly mean 
advantage of you. Auntie had already 
telephoned to your hotel to ask you to 
come out at once, and they told us you 
had gone out with Poidevin. Then 
when I saw his boat coming I thought 
it would be a lark to see you without 
your knowing who I was. So I hurried 
into my oldest clothes and rowed out 
and pretended I wanted sand-eels.”’ 

“You wicked darling! And is that 
why you warned me not to go on?” 

“Oh, no! It really would have been 
dangerous for you to go on alone. But 
there was something I did not tell you. 
You see the rock where we anchored ? 
Well, the tide on this side of the rock 
runs in just the opposite direction to 
what it does farther out to sea. 
With two minutes’ rowing I could have 
got out of the current we were in and 
into one that would have brought me 
back to the shore in less than half-an- 
hour. But I wanted an excuse to see 
more of you.” 

“How forward of you!” said Carew, 
with a severe air, putting on a magisterial 
expression and lifting her face to his. 
“You deserve to be severely punished, 
and I think that a fine of ten kisses and 
costs will about meet the case!” 


WHERE WAR-CLOUDS LOWER 


BY MAUDE SPEED 


With Sketches by the Author 


PEACE reigned supreme on land and sea 
early on that bright March morning when 


we approached the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, and saw the glittering 
straits curving snake-like between two 
continents, but curiously enough it was 
not of peace we thought, but of war, at 
the first sight of that scene; for there, 
perhaps more than anywhere else in the 
world, back to the dim ages of mythical 
obscurity have battles been fought and 
heroes have died. Far away over the 
rolling plains where Troy lies buried, 
and where great Achilles and his com- 
rades rode to their doom in shining 
armour and plumed helmets, Mount Ida 
rose in a mantle of snow, home of the 
gods, and cradle of the warriors who are 
immortal, just as to-day she sees from 
the distance the conflict of those Titanic 
forces, the roar of whose artillery must 
echo through the caverns at her feet, 
and scare the wild goats on her crest. 
Up the shimmering waters we glided 
with forts at frequent intervals frowning 
down on us from either side, till we 
entered the Narrows and brought up 


opposite Chanak to get the necessary 
permit to proceed, without which vessels 
passing into the Sea of Marmora would 
be fired on from the forts. Our stop 
there gave me time to take a sketch of a 
queer old heart-shaped fort on the 
European side, built by the Turks in 
1460. It had piles of stone cannon balls 
in front of it, and a pretty town lay on 
a slope behind it, in such a position as to 
ensure destruction whenever the fort 
was bombarded. This was the fort of 
Kalid Bahr, in which the powder 
magazine was recently exploded by one 
of our guns, hurling the solid masonry 
high in the air, and the same 
catastrophe happened soon after to a 
less picturesque fort that I also sketched 
on the Asiatic shore. A mosque with a 
tall minaret stood close to it, and not 
much of either is left now I should say— 
that style of architecture would take 
artillery bombarding badly ! 

It was across this narrowest part of the 
Dardanelles that Leander swam, and 
Lord Byron also centuries afterwards, 
and here the armies of Xerxes, Alexander, 
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and Darius crossed on bridges of boats. 
The straits were then called the Helles- 
pont, and Constantinople was named by 
its Greek founders, Byzantium (it was 
founded in the seventh century B.c.), its 
change of name being in honour of 
its Roman conqueror, Constantine, in 
A.D. 326. 

The length of the straits is forty miles, 
Gallipoli and Abydos Points being at the 
Marmora end, and here out-going vessels 
have to stop and procure a firman or 


(Marmora Island) rises to the height of 
2,320 ft., and then at dusk we brought 
up off Panderma, one of the chief towns 
on the Sea of Marmora, from which much 
grain, dairy produce, and other food- 
stuffs are sent to the capital, the fowls 
fetching only sixpence each, turkeys 
three shillings. The Armenian and 
Moslem populations here are pretty 
evenly divided, they not infrequently 
come to blows over party and religious 
questions, and then the hereditary hatred 


OLD FORT AT KALID BAHR, DARDANELLES 


permission to proceed out. The 
document is an extraordinary looking 
production, with the Sultan’s signature 
on it. The hieroglyphic certainly justifies 
the legend of its origin, which asserts that 
the Sultan of the day being unable to write 
dipped his fingers in the ink and made a 
scrawl which has ever afterwards been 
reproduced as the sign-manual of the 
reigning monarch. 

After quitting the Dardanelles we 
passed two islands, one of which 
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between the two boils up, the fat is in 
the fire, massacres follow, the military is 
called out, joins in the hullabaloo and 
makes matters worse, till finally after 
much head cracking the typhoon dies 
down, and they all begin to wonder 
what the row is about and who began it. 
Perhaps this volcanic state of the 
atmosphere accounts for the very few 
women you see in the streets, not one foot 
passenger in twenty. It is considered the 
thing there to keep much at home, and 
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we paid an interesting visit to that of 
an Armenian merchant, to whom we had 
an introduction, and partook of sweet- 
meats, cakes, and syrups, which is their 
version of our afternoon tea. His old 
mother was dressed in the picturesque 
garb of a bygone day, and spoke only 
Armenian, but his wife, sons, and 
daughters spoke between them Armenian, 
Greek, Turkish, French, and a little 
English. Perhaps the stay-at-home 
habit is conducive to study ! 

Our friend took us to see a large 
Armenian church, of which he appeared 
proud (we thought it ugly both outside 
and inside), and he explained some of 
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and shadows of rich amber, every grace- 
ful minaret, every cupola and dome 
clear-cut and distinct ; while below on 
the waters the little caiques and crescent- 
bowed fishing boats glided out into the 
golden light and back into the dark 
reflections, their ripples forming a 
dancing movement which intensified the 
stillness of the outlines above. Opposite, 
the European half of the city—Galata 
on the shore, and Pera on the height— 
stood gilded with reflected light from 
the skies, and presently from every tall 
minaret rose and fell over the city the 
Muezzin’s cry, Alahu Akbar, Islam’s 
call to prayer, which falls on the ear 


‘ 


SERAGLIO POINT AND 


the’ points in their worship in which they 
differ from the other branches of the 
Catholic faith. 

The sun was sinking low in the sky 


when our steamer rounded Seraglio 
Point after a day’s run from Panderma, 
and steaming up the Golden Horn 
dropped anchor where, on either side of 
us, lay that glorious capital of the 
Ottoman Empire—that unique medley 
of East and West, that city which in the 
evening light might have been the 
solidified ethereal dream of a poet, or 
the magic creation of a genii. 

Against the pale gold of the evening 
sky Stamboul stood in purples and greys, 


MOUTH OF THE GOLDEN HORN 


with a haunting cadence that has a 
charm all its own. 

Everyone with a love for things of 
beauty seeing Constantinople at that 
evening hour would receive an indelible 
impression, and would forgive me for a 
certain pang of regret at the thought of 
the approaching wave -which must 
inevitably sweep over Stamboul and carry 
away some of its beauty and most of its 
remaining old Arabian nights fascination, 
for the stately spirit of the East dies 
when the Muezzin’s voice is drowned in 
the chimes of church bells ; very right, 
no doubt, that such should happen, but 
I am glad to have seen the old order 
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and to have the memory of it for ever 
with me. 

Up from the water the narrow streets 
and bazaars of Stamboul rise, interspersed 


with quiet open spaces, picturesque 


courtyards, mysterious houses’ with 
musharabeyeh-screened windows, vast 
mosques and gardens where acacias and 
ilexes droop over walls mellowed with 
age. Here is the great reservoir of the 
thousand-and-one columns, built by the 
Greeks for Byzantium, and near to the 
chief gate of the Sultan’s ancient palace 
we come upon the grandest mosque of 
all, Saint Sophia, reared first to the 
Eternal Wisdom by Constantine and 
enlarged and finished by Justinian in 532. 

All the richest temples of Paganism 
were made by these Emperors to yield 
treasures to the beautifying of this great 
fane. Delos and Baalbek, the Temple 
of the Sun at Rome, and that of Diana 
at Ephesus contributed pillars of jaspar 
and porphyry, lapis-lazuli and marble. 
Begun for a Pagan temple, for eleven 
centuries devoted to Christian worship 
and now for five centuries the pride of 
Islam, Saint Sophia waits the fulfilment 
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of an old prophecy which says that 
through a certain walled-up doorway a 
Christian conqueror will one day re-enter 
its sacred precincts. Is the hour 
approaching ? 


Around the city from the Golden 
Horn to the Sea of Marmora stretch 
rich-hued turreted walls, crumbling with 
age, with twenty-six gates battered by 
siege and by time, cemeteries all along 
the western side lying on either side of 
them with innumerable tall cypress trees 
overgrowing the forgotten graves of 
vanished generations and forming that 
background of dark trees which rises 
above the top of the Golden Horn. It 
was through the principal gate in these 
walls that the victorious Turks entered 
the conquered city in 1453, after a siege 
of eight weeks. The scenes of carnage, 
cruelty, and ferocity which marked the 
fall of the city were, | suppose, then un- 
equalled in the history of warfare, and 
it was probably then that the Terrible 
Turk got his name. He is an old- 
fashioned warrior, very fierce and fearless 
in the flashing scimitar days of hand- 
to-hand fighting, but he is not the same 
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man now when running before the hail 
of shrapnel at Lule Burgas, or fleeing 
away from the gallant defenders of the 
Suez Canal. 
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_ Western civilisation does not graft 
well on to the Turkish nature. I thought 
the old Turks of Stamboul and Damascus 
delightful, clad in their long robes, and 
puffing slowly at their narghiles. They 
are grave, dignified, and courteous, but 
the young Turk in his European dress 
and fez is often an objectionable person, 
full of chatter and conceit. 

In a short article one cannot enter 
upon the many quaint customs of social 
and city life that I came across, but 
Constantinople cannot be recalled to my 
mind without a memory of the dogs 
which, when I was there, were the sole 
scavengers of the streets, and formed a 
marked feature of the city, every nook 
and corner being filled with them. Now I 
believe they have almost disappeared, 
for when the new régime and modern 
“improvements came in, the poor 
brutes were seized by thousands, towed 
out in barges to the Prince’s Islands, 
and there left to perish. This had always 
been done from time to time to keep 
them thinned down, for as the Koran 
forbids the killing of animals except for 
food, the wily Turk adopts this barbarous 
manner of getting rid of them, and at the 
same time wriggles out of breaking a 
tenet of his religion. The callousness to 
animal suffering is very marked through- 
out Turkey. When in Damascus I 
deplored the fate of a poor dog who had 
just had a leg broken and asked our 
Dragoman if someone could be found to 
put him out of his misery. The man 
casually replied: “Ah, Madame, il n'est 
pas necessaire, car voyez vous, quand ils 
sont blessé pendant le nuit les autres les 
mangent.”’ This is a typical instance. 

I admired what I saw of the Turkish 
army. Many picked battalions were 
guarding the Sultan when we were 
amongst the invited guests at his 
Selamlik one Friday. The men marched 
splendidly, and their music, which is of 
the fife and drum nature, is inspiriting. 
Service is compulsory, but a man can 
escape for seven years by paying fifty 
pounds. If, however, a war breaks out 


after that he must serve or find a 
substitute. 


A run up the Bosphorus is a thing to 
remember. This unique strip of water, 
which is twenty-one miles in length and 
averages three-quarters of a mile in 
width, has its banks edged with the 
summer palaces, gardens, and houses of 
the wealthy. Gently sloping hills, and 
pretty woods run down to the waters’ 
edge, and little creeks and bays make 
breaks into the land. On the Asiatic 
shore, opposite Constantinople, just 
where the Bosphorus widens out towards 
the Marmora, stands Scutari, on a height 
above the water, fringed with cypresses, 
which shade the graves of the Crimean 
heroes, near the hospital where the first 
red-cross nurse walked with that lamp 
whose beams will shine for ever down 
the ages. 
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The behaviour of the clocks was a 
great puzzle to us in this strange city. 
One never knew what the time really 
was, as twelve with them was always 
sunrise and sunset, so the hands were 
altered every day, and their clocks were 
saying seven when our watches said one. 
Perhaps the incoming tide of civilisation 
has altered that now. It has crept 
behind the Purdah screens, stripped the 
pretty, soft-eyed inmates there of their 
lovely diaphanous draperies, clothed 
them in Paris fashions, and taught them 
to read and write, and devour French 
novels, and play the piano, and to be 
thoroughly discontented with that 
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restricted life which is accepted cheer- 
fully in all primitive Moslem countries as 
the lot of woman. Their men-kind, 


however, still draw the line at their 
appearance in the streets, otherwise than 
closely veiled, so they look all alike there 


enveloped in black robes which show 
nothing but the eyes. 

And now Constantinople stands at 
bay as she has stood many times before, 
but this time surely she sees the pack 
closing in around her. 


ON THE BOSPHORUS 
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THE MAY FOX 


BY DOLF WYLLARDE 


THERE are certain of the Southern 
counties of England where they kill a 
May fox; but there is no pack to which 
it is such an immemorial custom as to 
the Devonshire Moorland. The Hunt 
is famous throughout England for this 
final slaughter in its open uncultivated 
country, so that when other counties are 
closed to the hunting man and in the grip 
of the farmer, he comes South for the last 
day of the sport he must relinquish until 
next October, and Leicestershire and 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, and even 
the Irish Hunts, send representatives to 
the Devonshire Moorland for a final 
gallop. Also, and because it is manifestly 
impossible to ride a Shire horse over such 
country as the Moors, the native-bred 
is in fierce demand, and there is a wild 
stampede for horses from Exford even 
unto Penzance. Then the livery stable 
people look around them with watchful 
eyes, for they know that they may 
charge anything they like for that last 
day, and are wise if they keep a good 
horse or two in reserve for good 
customers. 

Kingswood Ope is the final meet of the 
Devonshire Moorland, and the Crown Inn 
is their opening one, and this also is as 
a law of the Medes and Persians. It lies 


half-a-mile from Windigates, where the 
moorland family of Dee has lived 
for generations on generations, never 
growing the richer, but always able to 
keep enough Devon or Cornish bred 
horses to mount its sons and daughters 
and a guest to boot. There had never 
been a final meet of the Devonshire 
Moorland that had not been attended 
by a Dee, and as they were born and 
bred to the soil, and knew every rock 
and hole in the Moor, they were good to 
follow, provided you had the heart and 
your horse the legs. Things, however, 
had come to a narrow pass one May— 
the one that the Devonshire Moorland 
does not care to remember in all its 
record—for William Dee of Windigates 
was growing old, and there was no 
son to succeed him—only one bonny 
daughter to follow the May fox and 
represent the family. William Dee had 
fallen ill in February, and had not been 
seen out with hounds since. It would 
seem strange to miss his wiry figure and 
long plain face at Kingswood Ope, and 
the huntsman shook his head and said 
that Mr. Dee “‘ must be turribly put to 
ut that he could not fullow for the furst 
time fufty year!” 

The first Monday in May, however, 
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saw the Hunt assembling at Kingswood 
Ope, and did not see the familiar couple 
coming along the white road from 
Windigates—Squire Dee and his short- 
legged, big-boned Devonshire hunter— 
through the village of Kingswood and 
up on the short track to the Moor. 
Only a single horse appeared from that 
direction, for there was not even a guest 
staying at the old house, and that was 
the bright bay which had been ridden 
all the season by Margery Dee, and 
which came trotting through the village 
now, carrying his mistress as if perfectly 
in accord with her and the May morning. 
He was a young horse, and a bit of a 
puller, but the girl was a true Dee and 
a horsewoman from her sixth year, and 
her strong young wrists were as capable 
as any man’s inthe Hunt. The cottagers 
came out to their doors to see her pass, 
and flung her a cheery good morning, 
for they loved her and were proud of 
her, the first for herself, the second for 
her tall, supple body and fair face. 

“Wish ’ee gude sport, Miss Madge ! 
How’s t’ Squire ? ”’ 

“Very ailing this morning, Mrs. 
Drake. Nothing else would have kept 
him at home to-day.” 

“Aye! and it’s such a luvly morning, 
tu! A’meust tu hot fur scent!” 

Margery smiled and jogged on, but 
the smile was followed rather quickly by 
a short impatient breath—too short for 
a sigh. There was more in her mind to 
trouble her this May morning than her 
father’s illness, though that was hard 
enough to bear—clouds hanging over 
the old house, embarrassments of 
straitened means that threatened all 
landowners, the possibility that Windi- 
gates might go to the hammer after four 
hundred yeais of tenancy, and the Dee 
family be no more than a tradition in 
Devonshire. There was only herself to 
save it, and that by a marriage that was 
almost worse than the loss of Windigates 
—almost, but not quite, for the love of 
her home was an inheritance handed 
down from one Dee to another, and as 


much in her blood as a love of horseflesh. 
She did not care for her weak, colourless 
cousin William—another William Dee— 
but his money and her blood would 
build up the fortunes of the house, and 
start a fresh generation at Windigates. 

There was, however, a new complica- 
tion in the duty that she saw in such a 
marriage, and one that had unfortunately 
only appeared upon her horizon during 
the last six months. It was coming up 
fast upon her now, in the form of a big 
man in much faded pink on a big chestnut 
hunter. He rode quicker at the first 
glimpse of the trim habit and the bay 
horse in front of him, and caught her up 
at the open road to the Moor. 

“Good morning, Margery! I am sorry 
not to see your father with you.” 

“Good morning, Sir Harry. No, he 
was not well enough to come.” 

“Will you let me pilot you in his 
place ?”’ 

The girl had flushed in spite of herself 
at the sound of his voice, but she turned 
her honest young eyes upon him and 
spoke simply. 

“Aren’t you going to pilot Lady 
Lampton ? ”’ 

“Oh !—My wife is not riding. She 
thought it was too hot.” 

That was their tragedy—the nervous, 
faded woman who stood between them, 
and whose existence should have stayed 
the words on his lips and the look in 
his eyes. Margery Dee was quite aware 
of her danger, and that there might come 
a day when neither of them might be 
able to put the curb on in time. Some- 
times she thought that the marriage 
with her weak-kneed cousin might be 
Providence’s way of escape held out to 
her—and sometimes she felt that it was 
too ironical a means of escape. This 
morning, for instance, when the spring 
was abroad in all the world, and her 
blood danced in her veins, she looked 
round her with rather desperate eyes and 
wondered what would be the end of it 
all. . . . It seemed to her as if her case 
were as foredoomed as the May fox that 
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they hoped presently to turn out for his 
last scurry over the beautiful Moor, and 
that the hounds of passion or duty were 
driving her to her doom as surely as 
those of the Moorland pack would the 
fox. 

“T will follow you with pleasure, if 
you have no one else to take care of,” 
she said frankly. 

‘““ There is no one else that I want to 
take care of, Madge. I wish you would 
always promise to follow me!” 

The reckless pleading voice, and the 
handsome eyes, were not to be gainsaid 
—only the fact that they had reached 
the open Moor and the crowd of people 
already assembled, on horse and foot, 
could have stopped him now. And she 
knew, with a little sad joy, that the May 
morning could never be the same again, 
even though there was little chance to 
speak jogging out to covert, or in the 
eager gallop over the heather once they 
got away. As she followed him she 
would be obliged to remember that he 
had said he wished he might always be 
her pilot, and when they were riding 
home late in the day would be his 
moment—the real moment they were 
both awaiting. 

There was a motley crowd gathered 
upon the Moor, from the motors of the 
rich tradesmen to the innocent pony and 
jingle of Lady Mary Cray—the greatest 
lady of the neighbourhood. People had 
come on foot and by train, in station 
“flies ’’ and on bicycles, and the throng 
of horsemen and horsewomen included 
well-known hunting people from half the 
Shires, all in holiday mood and half 
inclined to take this last hunting day 
as a joke more than serious earnest. 
Margery Dee moved about, speaking to 
her local friends, and trying to catch the 
infection of the sunshine; but though 
approval from friends and strangers 
alike followed her debonair fair face she 
was not really conscious of them—not 
really conscious of anything but the big 
man in the well-worn hunt coat who she 
knew was just as conscious of her. 


“That’s the best of our Dianas!” 
said the Secretary of the Damage Fund 
to a friend from Warwickshire as Madge 
Dee rode past him, sitting well into her 
saddle and playing with her horse’s 
mouth. “ She’ll be in at the death if we 
kill!” 

“ She looks a typical Devonshire lass !”’ 
said Warwickshire, laughing. “‘ What a 
skin, and what blue eyes! I bet she 
hasn’t a care in the world, unless the 
fox gets to earth.” 

“That’s Margery Dee, the daughter 
of the Squire,” said a gossiping lady in a 
car to another man from North Devon. 
“The Dees of Windigates, you know.” 

“Ah yes. Good old stock. Shockingly 
poor though, eh?” 

“Qh, she’s going to marry her cousin, 
one of the Dees of Lancashire, and they 
married cotton. She'll be all right. 
But they do say ’’—the lady shrugged 
her shoulders—“‘ Sir Harry Lampton 
pays her too much attention. He took 
Cray Court this season—they are quite 
newcomers.” 

“ He has taste, at all events,’’ muttered 
North Devon, looking after Margery’s 
easy figure. 

Hounds came out a minute later, and 
went away gently over the Moor, 
followed by the biggest field of the 
season; there was a hot sun, but a 
fresh wind, and the Moor smiled around 
them for miles, with valleys full of 
villages and tillage, and scornful Tors 
that would brook nothing but their own 
heather. Margery Dee looked round her 
with a sudden sense of loss—the end of 
the season, perhaps, or the approach of 
a dividing point in her life, when either 
marriage or a darker destiny must wean 
her from her easy girlhood. She had an 
extraordinary sense of affinity with the 
May fox whose destiny somehow seemed 
wrapped up with her own, and who she 
pitied for his fate did hounds roll him 
over. To have escaped all the season 
long, and to be killed when the spring 
was just calling truce between hunter 


and hunted—it did seem hard. As a -: 
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rule she was too much of a sportswoman 
to think of such things, but to-day— 
“ Poor little fox! I almost wish I might 
save him!” she thought, whimsically. 

There was time for thought at first. 
There had been rain of late, and foxes 
move from one place to another in wet 
weather, and particularly so late in the 
year. The Master drew covert after 
covert with unavailing patience, for he 
did not want to disappoint his followers 
on this last day. People began to joke, 
and to lay the odds of never finding a 
May fox—which would break the record 
of the Devonshire Moorland—and sand- 
wich cases began to appear about one 
o'clock, while the Hunt still jogged over 
the Moor, breathing sweet air at least, 
and looking over a riot of spring herbage 
as far as the eyes could reach. 

“Furley Point is a sure draw,” 
whispered a voice at Madge’s ear. ‘‘ We 
shall find there. Keep close to me, 
Madge—we shall go away in a minute. 
I take my own line—the field’s too big 
to follow.” 

She nodded, though she knew the 
country really better than Lampton, and 
a few minutes later his prognostication 
was verified by the first deep sweet notes 
of the pack. It was a dog fox, a real 
moorland fellow, with a white tag to his 
brush, and he took them away over the 
Moor into the cream of the Devonshire 
Moorland country, at a pace that made 
several sportsmen from other counties 
open their eyes and hope that their 
horses would see it out. 

Madge took hold of her horse’s head, 
for he was pulling in earnest, and swung 
along beside Sir Harry, the wind singing 
in their ears of youth and great desire 
and the nobleness of action. And now 
they were galloping over springing 
heather, and what bushes the horses 
could not breast they jumped in swift 
succession—‘‘ bucking gorse,” as it is 
called in that country—and now they 
were amongst the stone walls, and many 
a good rider took a toss amongst the 
stones and rose with bloody face to 
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scramble into the saddle and ride on 
anew. Margery Dee gave the bay his 
head, and landed clean and true over 
the obstacles she had been familiar with 
all her life, and Sir Harry’s big chestnut 
carried him well. Hey! but the little 
May fox led them a dance! Round 
Heaven’s Tor and over the Greet, and 
away towards Furston on the Moor. 
It was thirty minutes of the best, and 
by the tingling blood in their veins 
Madge and Sir Harry knew that their 
prudence was running down before the 
wind, and Nature ruled the swinging 
universe. When love and a gallop go 
hand in hand, wisdom may save his 
breath. Where was the little May fox 
leading her, Madge wondered! When 
they checked at Furston valley she 
turned and looked into Lampton’s eyes, 
and she did not know what they had 
left unsaid. 

Five minutes breathing space, and 
hounds hit the line and were off again. 
Never had there been such a hunt so 
late in the season! Margery could have 
sung for joy as she rode, for the pace 
was slower, and her heart had gone out 
of her keeping and had cast the die for 
her. Whatever lay in the future she 
was ready for it now—and even while 
she thought so the field strung out, 
herself and Harry with them, and 
followed the clever pack up through a 
sag of trees to the meadows immediately 
below Furston village. There was less 
room here than on the Moor, and if they 
had not left a goodly portion of their 
number behind them, the crowding would 
have been dangerous. As it was the 
thirty or so who remained out of some 
hundreds took single file and galloped 
along the hillside under the budding 
trees. The pace had been too hot to 
last, even for the stoutest fox, and his 
brush must be lowered at last—poor 
little May fox! The bay horse was still 
pulling however, for he was in hard 
condition, and Margery swept along, in 
front of Sir Harry at the moment, and 
under the wind-bitten oak trees. Behind 
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her were Lampton, the Warwickshire 
man, and another, an older member of 
the Devonshire Moorland than Sir 
Harry. It was he who cried out. 

For galloping steadily still under the 
trees, a low branch caught Madge Dee 
beneath the chin and swept her clean 
from the saddle. The bay horse went on, 
unharmed, but the girl lay where she had 
fallen, with her neck broken. 

The man who had cried out was third 
up, where Sir Harry and Warwickshire 
knelt by her side already ; but instead 
of dismounting he galloped on to turn 
the Hunt and inform the Master of what 
had occurred. There was no kill for the 
Devonshire Moorland that day; the 
May fox ran to earth beyond Furston, 
and the huntsman took the hounds home. 
But they carried Margery Dee into a 
farmhouse near by, and laid her down 
in silence in the stiff little parlour ; and 
it is on record that three or four men 
sobbed, and then looked in each other’s 
faces as who should say “And you too ? ”’ 

Somewhere out on the sunny Moors 
a man went stumbling home amongst the 
springing heather and the gold gorse and 
the great rocks, and that man was Harry 
Lampton. He guided neither himself 
nor his horse, and the face of Heaven was 
darkened above him, for he had meant 
to set its decrees at nought, and behold ! 
the light of his eyes and the desire of his 
heart had been taken from him, and all 
through the agency of one of the least 
of its creatures. Truly, man should think 
twice before he strives against his destiny. 

But the Master of the Devonshire 


Moorland rode home alone, and shook 
his head sadly as he passed the iron gates 
of Windigates behind which lay a sick 
man awaiting his death blow in the news 
of the daughter who would never ride 
home again. 

“A disastrous ending to the saddest 
day we ever had!” said the Master, 
and he thought of the bonny girl who 
had ridden out so carelessly but a few 
hours before, the sudden death-trap 
under the boughs, and the quiet figure 
lying in the farmhouse. She could have 
felt no pain, the doctor had assured him 
—the low bough had caught her fair 
under the chin and broken her neck 
with one blow; she was hardly breathing 
when they reached her. 

‘““ The saddest day we ever had!”’ said 
the Master. 

But was it? She had gone to her 
death without even the surprise of pain, 
in the pride of her youth, and with the 
delight of the sport she had loved, 
rejoicing in the glory of the run. Love 
rode by her side, and his face was not 
yet darkened. If she had lived, there 
must come a dividing of the ways in 
which duty pointed in one direction and 
Nature in the other—a way wherein 
pain walked however she chose. She 
had not lived to see it. The face under 
the sheet in that prim parlour of the 
farmhouse was as happy as a child’s. 

And in an earth just beyond Furston 
the May fox lay and panted back his 
breath. It had been a close thing—his 
life or another’s. But Spring had called 
a truce between hunters and hunted. 
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It was a glorious May afternoon, but 
hot as it well knows how to be in the 
East of France, when my old French 
friend Madame de Léze and I set forth 
from Nancy on our excursion to Pont a 
Mousson. 

The station at Nancy is as dark and 
uninspiring as most old French stations ; 
aromas of oil and sulphurous coal dispute 
the mastery of the air, and one wonders 
that even the celebrated cuisine can 
tempt as many habitués as we see finishing 
their déjewner in the buffet. There is a 
detached air about our little train, the 
engine is sulkily silent as much as to say, 
“I may start and again I may not,” 
and market women in tight caps, some 
white and some black, with blue check 
aprons and the inevitable black woollen 
shawl, are still climbing in and out of 
the train with baskets ten minutes after 
we are due to be off. At length the 
engine begins puffing, the horn sounds, 
and we jerk slowly out of the station. 
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AN AFTERNOON AT PONT A MOUSSON 
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We go first through the new suburbs of 
Nancy, where in some houses the votaries 
of nouveau art have had a free hand, with 
results that appal those who are not 
educated up to the style. The most 
flagrant example has a tiled roof rounded 
and overhanging to imitate thatch—it 
somehow makes you think of a hive. The 
windows and doors are like nothing on 
earth, they resemble openings for 
animals to go in and out of ; one would 
fit a bear, another two pigs abreast, and 
so on. 

The suburbs left behind, we are in 
the open country, on our left a low range 
of hills out of which apparently you can 
dig iron, for huge cauldrons of yellow 
earth come swinging on overhead wires 
from the mines to the furnaces where the 
smelting of the ore takes place. The 
refuse is being piled up into an immense 
conical hillock, in fact, as Madame de 
Léze says, we see “une montagne en 
construction.” 
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After the junction at Frouard we 
branch off from the Paris line and pursue 
our leisurely pottering way for the rest 
of the fifteen miles to Pont a Mousson. 
As we get near we see the old castle of 
Mousson perched on an overhanging 
crag above the Moselle, which is a wide 
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French Revolution. It has always 
enjoyed from its position on the frontier 
an unenviable notoriety in war, but at 
the time at which I write, 1913, it had 
relapsed into quiet stagnation, and 
though, as French people say, “it always 
smells of war in the east,” there was no 

inkling that this quiet little 
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place wouldsoon become one 
of the fiercest centres of the 
great struggle. 

Tourists are rare here, 
and the mere sight of two 
unknown individuals creates 
more interest than is alto- 
gether desirable ; however, 
we managed to discourage 
an escort of children and 
spent a delightful afternoon 
poking about the little old- 
world streets, for though 
the furnaces and factories 
have led to some modern- 
ising, there are many unspoilt 
facades and arcades to 
rejoice one’s soul. 

The most interesting 
house is that known as 
“La maison des sept péchés 
capitaux.” The first floor 
juts forward on two huge 
arches over the pavement 
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and is very ornate, the short 
engaged columns between 
the windows are crowned 
with three-quarter-length 
nude figures each represent- 
ing one of the deadly sins, 
the carving is bold and 
spirited and is in excellent 
preservation. 

We spent some time in the 
Church of St. Martin, which 
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river here flowing pleasantly along, 
crossed by an old stone bridge. 

The town, which has about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, was formerly a 
much more important place, and there 
was a university here till the time of the 


dates from the thirteenth 
century; it has two west 
towers and a triple apse at the east end. 
The rather late Gothic doorway is very 
richly ornamented with figures of saints 
in canopied niches, and on the south side 
of the interior of the nave is a very 
remarkable piece of stone carving known 
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as “Le Sépulcre,” fifteenth century work. 
In a decorated recess the dead Christ 
lies on an altar tomb in front of which is 
sculptured in relief three soldiers asleep 
in very realistic positions. At either end 
of the tomb stand Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea, with long curly beards, 
high square caps and volu- 
minous capes and skirts, 
while behind are a group 
of the Virgin and the other 
women and St. John, who 
recall in character and feel- 
ing some of the figures on 
the west front of Rheims. 
On the other side of the 
nave, in a side chapel, is a 
closed altar piece ; we tried 
in vain to get the key, for 
the outer doors of the case 
were admirably painted and 
held out hopes of enclosing 
an interesting French primi- 
tive, but Monsieur le Curé 
was away, and the old 
woman, who was the sole 
official we could find, knew 
nothing about it except that 
she had never seen it open. 
We now turned our atten- 
tion from the ancient to the 
modern side of the place, 
for Madame de Léze had 
obtained une permission to 
go over a fabrique de carton. 
I had pictured sheets of 
cardboard in the making, 
and was agreeably surprised 
tofind that the term covered 
papier-maché in all varieties. 
We were handed over to a 
very intelligent guide who 
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things that I had no idea were rooted and 
grounded in paper. We followed them 
in their career from their birth in the 
seething vats to their final perfection 
when, with their shiny black or red 
surfaces decorated with gilt stars, they 
were ready to take their places on the 


showed off everything in the 
factory to the best advan- 
tage. We saw the pulp made of paper 
mixed with size and chalk or fine sand, 
we saw it moulded into doll’s heads 
and toys, or cut out with great machine 
scissors into pieces to form boxes, frames, 
brush backs, trays, spectacle cases, 
buttons, napkin rings, and a host of 
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stalls of the bazaars and magasins réunis 
so dear to the French heart. 

It was in the button department 
though that I saw the most interesting 
sight in the whole factory. Standing by 
the machine which automatically stabbed 
into each boot button its hank, I saw the 
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most beautiful girl I have ever seen. Her 
brown hair was drawn loosely back from 
her low forehead, and gathered into a 
knot at the back of her head, her eyes 
were large and lustrous with dark brows 
and lashes, her profile was perfect, and 
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guide. “Ah, la Celestine!” he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, and apparently 
it did not occur to him that she was any 
different from the red-cheeked, black- 
haired Jeannes and Maries who stood in 
their blue pinafores at other machines. 
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so was the contour and colouring of her 
face. Her business was merely to 
regulate the flow of the little brown 
knobs which when varnished black had 
such a useful career before them. I 
made some remark about her to our 
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Though he could see nothing in her, he 
recalled that one of the directors had been 
much struck by her, and had called her 
“La déesse des boutons,’ but she would 
have nothing to say to him. “C’est une 
petite sotte,” he said, shaking his head, 
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“elle s'est fiancée derniérement avec un 
piou-piou qui fait justement ses deux ans.’ 

We went up and talked to her, but she 
was too shy to say much, though her 
eyes lit up when Madame de Léze spoke 
of the conscript lover. She was far wiser 
than our guide thought her, for he owned 
that her Auguste was a gars solide and 
more likely to be a profitable investment 
than Monsieur le Directeur with his 
evanescent attentions. 

The sun was nearing the line of hills 
when we came out of the factory, for our 


ease on their wiry dark chestnuts ; 
then the infantry, a seemingly endless 
procession with the long blue coats 
buttoned back and the casseroles for the 
mid-day soup slung behind them, and 
moving with the irregular springy step 
thanks to which the French have proved 
themselves the finest marchers in the 
world. We were amused to see Celestine 
standing shyly at the street corner, and 
it was easy to recognise her Auguste in a 
fine bronzed young fellow with curly black 
hair who was all smiles when he saw her. 
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visit there had been rather lengthy. 
There was time for us to sit under a green 
verandah at a café in the main street 
and drink coffee before going back to the 
station. As we sat there we witnessed 
quite a military display, for all the 
soldiers of the place who had been having 
a route march passed by on their way 
home. 

The cavalry came first, the men in 
their clumsy leather trousers sitting at 


The sight of the soldiers seemed 
to stir old recollections in Madame de 
Léze ; memories of Ja guerre de 1870-71 
are very green in the minds of all those 
who lived on the frontier in those terrible 
days. 

As we travelled back to Nancy, she 
began telling me many things she 
remembered about the war; she was a 
girl of sixteen at the time and what she 
endured then made a lasting impression 
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upon her, for experiences like hers are 
burnt in upon the memory, nothing can 
efface them. As she talked of the siege 
of Strasburg she became a different 
person ; though still quiet and restrained 
her eyes glistened and her voice failed 
now and then. She and her family were 
shut up in the town for many terrible 
weeks. At first with mattresses before 
the windows they lived in comparative 
comfort in their darkened house. Soon 
they were driven by the shells which 
constantly fell on or near the house from 
the front to the back, from the back to 
the cellar, which they thought them- 
selves fortunate to share with a cow 
which had been secured just before they 
were finally shut in. There were intervals 
in the firing when they stole out to 
breathe a little outer air and to hear a 
little news, but always bad news. There 
was a catch in her voice as she described 
how one after another of the family fell 
ill, of the difficulty of nursing them, the 
hopelessness of expecting them to 
recover. She and her mother were worn 
out with looking after the others; every 
hour of each day was lived out as it 
came without daring to think of the next. 

At length, after much influence had 
been brought to bear in high quarters, 
permission was obtained for a cart-load 
of children, all sick and ailing, to be sent 
out of the town. It was settled that she 
should go in charge of the year-old baby, 
two other little sisters and an overgrown 
delicate boy of fourteen were also of the 
party, which numbered about twenty 
in all. A rough cart with planks laid 
across it to sit on was the only convey- 
ance allowed. They were to meet it at 
one of the gates, also the Prussian 
soldiers who were to take charge of it. 
They started one dark starless night 
towards the end of September. There 
were delays in getting off. The soldiers 
were not ready and the forlorn little 
party were kept waiting over an hour 
at the fortifications. The feelings of 
the mother at letting her children start 
off on this perilous journey while she 


remained behind with her husband and 
an older boy can be better imagined 
than described. “She was never the 
same again,’ said Madame, with tears 
in her eyes. When at length the soldiers 
were ready to start they all three climbed 
into the cart, turning the young boys 
out to walk. 

Oh! the horrors of that drive! One 
child, far too ill to be sent, actually 
succumbed and died on the way. The 
soldiers cursed at the delay as they 
stopped to lift out the little body and 
lay it by the wayside. To the girl 
sitting in front holding the baby it 
seemed as if the night would never end. 
It was so dark she could not distinguish 
her little sisters who were sitting at the 
back of the cart ; one of them was not 
really fit to be there at all, but this 
desperate chance for life had been taken 
against the certainty of death if she had 
stayed behind in the cellar. Imagine 
the elder sister’s feelings when she heard 
the brother, who was stumbling along 
as best he could, utter an exclamation 
of horror: “‘ Louise has fainted, she has 
fallen off the seat,” to which a soldier 
rejoined, “ The brat is dead. Throw 
her out, we don’t carry corpses.” 

But little Louise was saved by the 
difficulty of dragging her from under 
the other children’s feet; she was 
suffered to remain on the floor of the cart, 
where in course of time she came round. 

After four hours’ journey—only twelve 
miles, but they went at a foot’s pace all 
the way—they reached the place where 
the Rhine was to be crossed in a ferry 
boat. They were told to encourage them 
that the previous night it had upset and 
everyone had fallen into the water. How- 
ever, they were spared such a mischance. 
There was a wretched little village on 
the other side, but it could furnish no 
beds. At last one woman for a large 
sum offered her own, which was 
absolutely black with dirt; she said 
numbers of people fleeing from Strasburg 
had already slept in it without com- 
plaining. For the boy she threw a dirty 
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doormat down on the floor. Her children 
kept coming in and out of the room all 
the time describing how they could see 
the flames of Strasburg and how 
soon it must yield as it was burning so 
heavily. 
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the poor mother had no news of the 
safety of her children for nearly a month. 

We were back in the outskirts of 
Nancy as she finished her story; the 
sun was setting and everything looked 
so peaceful in the floods of rosy light— 
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That was the worst of their experiences, 
for afterwards they got away into 
Switzerland safely, and were there for 
several months. Not many days after 
their departure Strasburg yielded, but 
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everything except the station, which 
was as grimy and stuffy as ever, with 
the diners now seated, napkin under 
chin, in the gaily lit buffet. 


* * * * 
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How long ago all this seems, as if 
immeasurable ages had rolled by since 
that bright afternoon at Pont a Mousson ! 

Madame de Léze is still at Nancy; 
she was on the point of starting for her 
country house in the Vosges when war 
broke out, but, fortunately, the illness 
of a servant detained her. I often hear 
from her now, though at first letters 
were very slow and uncertain about 
coming. She has had much trouble, 
her son has been badly wounded, her 
son-in-law killed. 

They have had very anxious moments 
at Nancy. In the early days the tide of 
war rolled dangerously near the Couronne 
de Nancy. The Emperor was not far 
off then ; he was waiting with his famous 
white cuirassiers in their shining silver 
breastplates to take part in the triumphal 
entry into Nancy which never took 
place. 

One night, September 9th, the town 
was bombarded. The damage done was 
not extensive: a few inhabitants killed 
and injured, a few houses wrecked, a 
great many windows broken; that 
appears to be the sum of the damage 
done; but for all these months there 
has not been a day when the thunder of 
the cannons, sometimes nearer, some- 
times farther, has not been heard from 
Nancy, and the war is a very real thing 
there, for the place is crammed with 
wounded and refugees. 

Zeppelins, too, have been occasionally 
seen, and Taubes are constant visitors 
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and have made the cathedral the mark 
for many of their bombs. But Nancy is 
well provided with her own aerial 
defence, and as soon as one of these 
“oiseaux désagréables,”’ as Madame de 
Léze calls them, is seen up goes a flock 
of French aeroplanes and drives it off. 
I asked her lately if she had heard any- 
thing of Pont 4 Mousson, but she said 
that all communication was absolutely 
cut off with the place. The line of battle 
passes through it. The French are now 
in it, the Germans just outside. It is a 
hot spot, with Metz only fifteen miles 
away and St. Mihiel, where the Germans 
still hold a point on the left bank of the 
Meuse, not much farther. I often wonder 
what has happened to the déesse des 
boutons and her piou-piou. 

Madame de Léze says that in the east 
of France women have been getting 
ready for the war for years; it has not 
caught them unprepared as it has in the 
west. “‘ L’union des femmes de France ”’ 
has been storing supplies for the wounded 
and arranging about extemporising 
hospitals for years against the crisis that 
they knew was bound to come. There, 
with the frontier only a few miles away, 
the thought of war has been ever 
present, for neither side has ever felt 
that the peace of forty-three years was 
anything more than a truce—a mere 
suspension of hostilities till a convenient 
season for striking should come again 
and the dogs of war should be unchained 
once more. 
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BACHELORS ALL 


(WiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO A CLEAN CoPyY-BOOK) 


BY OWEN MOORE 


‘A MAN,” said Mick, ‘ would be much 
more suitable.” 

“Why ?”’ asked Nobby. 

“How the deuce could we manage 
with a woman in a houseful of men? 
You can’t expect her to sit up until three 
in the morning to see you safely in bed, 
can you? Again, she’d be regaling half 
or the whole of the local Force in the 
kitchen when we were out. She’d have 
hysterics and off-days twice a week ; and 
she’d probably end up with bringing an 
action for breach against one or the other 
of us. The mater tells me that you can’t 
trust any of ’em.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, she knows you,” said Bill. ‘‘She 
is afraid somebody will sneak her own 
precious. She needn’t be—but, of course, 
mothers are like that.” 

“JT don’t know,” broke in Nobby. 
“Some women have excellent taste 
nowadays. Which particular one of us 
do you think she’d snaffle ? ”’ 

“Dry up,” said Mick. “ Anyhow, 
we're going to try a man. __I shoved 
an advertisement in the paper last 
Tuesday, and there’s a bloke coming up 
to see us to-morrow. He’s got good 
references, and has had some sort of 
experience in a boarding-house.”’ 

“ Heaven help him,” commented Bill, 
fervently. ‘‘What’s his special trouble ?”’ 

The three of them, bachelors all, badly 
in need of a housekeeper, were struggling 
with a dinner of tinned sardines, beer, 
and bread and cheese on the following 
evening when the man arrived. 

He was a shifty eyed gentleman, 
noticeable chiefly for his filthy hands and 
a constant and pronounced sniff. He sat 
in the hall until his prospective employers 


had finished their meal. They inter- 
viewed him in a body. He put up his 
hands with a gesture of one guarding his 
head. 

“There’s three of us, you see, er-— 
Blinker.” 

“Blinter, sir. Blinter. 
splinter an’ you’ve got me. An’ you're 
the three, I suppose? Well, as I 
always says, you never know what you'll 
‘ave to turn your ’and to these days, do 
yer? I’ve ter clean up, cook, an’ look 
after yer generally. Is that it ?”’ 

“ That’s right.” 

“ An’ ther washin’ goes out ? ”’ 

“ Always.” 

“Don’t you worry, gents. Yer troubles 
is over.” His manner was very decided. 
“When do yer want me ter start ? ”’ 

“As soon as possible.” 

“Would Monday do ?”’ 

“ Excellently.” 

“ Right,” said Blinter, with great 
determination. ‘ Right! I’m on.” 

Without putting too fine a point on it 
the household, under the Blinter régime, 
was a thing of wretchedness. 

“Me ’eart’s good, gents,” he contin- 
ually assured them, ‘but this ’ere job’s 
a bit new ter me. Give me time ter settle 
down like.” 

“A course of cooking wouldn’t hurt 
the blighter,” said Mick, savagely, 
hacking away at an over-cooked leg of 
mutton. 

“Tt would do him good,” said Bill, 
who had taken the precaution of dining 
at his club. “I should recommend that 
he be slowly boiled. Incidentally, it 
might do a bit towards getting his hands 
clean.” 


Think of 
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“Don’t be an ass! You can’t expect 
him to be perfect.” 

“It’s as well we didn’t. It would have 
broken my fond heart if I’d have had 
hopes of him. He’s your scheme, thank 
goodness ! Why not shoot him and bury 
him in the garden with the cat we did 
in? Nobody would know, and if they 
did I shouldn’t imagine that they’d care. 
He can’t have any friends!” 

“Damn the man!” said Mick. 
“ Blinter! Blinter! BLINTER!” 

“Yes, sir,’ said that gentleman, 
appearing from the kitchen and wiping a 
custard bowl with a very dirty towel 
as he entered the room. 

““What’s that you’ve got ?”’ 

“This, sir? Dish-cloth, sir.”’ 

“Well, don’t wipe the bowl with it. 
Burn it! What the devil do you call 
this ?”’ Mick indicated the joint with the 
knife. 

“Mutton, sir,” said the valet-cook. 

“Why is the cursed thing burnt ? ”’ 

“Now you’ve got me, sir. As soon as 


I saw ’ow it was cooked I says, ‘ Master 
Mick’ll play ’ell about this,’ I says. Now 


yesterday the beef was raw. I says ter 
meself when I saw that, I says r 

“Get out, you fool! Er—Blinter.” 

“Can you get some cooking lessons 
anywhere about ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. At the gas company, sir.” 

“Go and get some.” 

“How many, sir? ”’ 

““What’s the course ?”’ 

“ Twelve, sir.” 

“Get a couple of hundred to begin 
with. Then I'll see you again. Puil 
yourself together.” 

“Very good, sir,’’ replied Blinter. 

He explained that the time spent at 
the gas company’s premises interfered 
with his household duties. Therefore it 
would be impossible to supply hot meals 
for some little time. He suggested that 
he should cook some few dishes at the 
lessons and bring them home with him. 
The disadvantage was that the food 
would be cold. They agreed to the 


suggestion, and congratulated themselves 
on the departure, for the food that 
appeared under these conditions was 
excellent. They brought many friends 
home to try the fine game pies that 
Blinter provided. 

It must be admitted that Nobby and 
Bill grew rebellious, and agitated for a 
return to a woman housekeeper. Mick 
pleased with the improvement, stuck to 
his guns. 

Until .. .! 

They arrived home one night. 
house was in darkness. 
lay on the hall table. 
firm of city caterers. A note from 
Blinter lay beside it. It purported to 
explain that he had incurred the debt 
to prevent their going hungry. All 
the accounts he had destroyed. Also, 
he had gone—so had the best part of 
the silver! They paid the outstanding 
accounts with the local tradesmen, and 
destroyed the forged receipts with which 
he had provided them from time to 
time. At a round table conference they 
agreed never again to mention the name 
of Blinter.... 

Mrs. Tolfree followed. Her arrival 
coincided with the coming of George. 
The landlady of the local hostelry found 
them the lady. George was bought for 
tenpence in the Mile End-road. “ Orl 
alive an’ kickin’, shouted the bulbous- 
nosed gentleman engaged in the selling 
of George and his brethren. “ Pick 
where yer like. An ’ousehole guard fer 
three ’undred years fer tenpence. If 
any of ’em die inside a ’undred years 
bring ’im back and yer can ’ave yer 
money. This is a fambly business, this 
is, wot goes on from father ter son. 
Related ter ther fambly of ther crocker- 
dile, these is, I gives yer my word. 
Yer’ve orl of yer read abart ole King 
’Erod, ain’t yer, an’ ’ow ’e kep crocker- 
diles ter guard ‘im? Run away, you 
little boys! Well, these is some of ’em ! 
Cheaper ner dogs an’ twice as good. Eat 
yer slugs, break yer coal, bite yer 
burglars—that’s what these ’ere’ll do. 
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Only feeds once in twenty years, an’ 
never drinks. Wot the ’ell they can see 
in livin’ three ’undred years fer, I can’t 
tell yer. There’s no licence ter pay. 
You'll ’ave that one, sir? Thank yer. 
Don’t ferget ter bring ’em back if ’e dies 
inside a ’undred year. We can’t change 
“em under fifty though, ’cos if they snuffs 
it in that time, we take it as they’ve 
bin neglected.” 

He inserted George deftly into a paper 
bag, and punched air-holes in with his 
forefinger. Nobby carried his purchase 
home and set him down on the dining- 
room carpet. Mrs. Tolfree was visibly 
agitated at the sight of him. “ This,” 
said Nobby, performing the introduction 
and the christening ceremony at the same 
time, “is George, Mrs Tolfree.”’ 

“Ts it, sir? What might ’e be, sir?” 

‘““T understand that he is a tortoise. 
His late owner was very enthusiastic over 
him, and I had great difficulty in per- 
suading him to let me have him. We 
must keep George in the garden where I 
propose to enable him to earn a frugal 
but honest livelihood by the pursuing of 
the frisky sluglet. Don’t be cruel to him, 
nor speak harshly, and he’ll become, in 
time, as tame as any little rabbit.” 

“Bless me, sir, will he?” said Mrs. 
Tolfree. 

With the help of a shovel she placed 
the tortoise on the lawn. And, thence- 
forth, took the greatest interest in his 
welfare. His reign, however, was short. 
He could by no means be termed a docile 
nor an obedient animal. His third day 
in his new surroundings was spent in 
devouring new pea-shoots. If slugs were 
present in the garden at all, it was fairly 
obvious that an armistice had been 
agreed on. 

Mrs. Tolfree reported the affair at 
dinner. Bill went out and kicked the 
tortoise to the other end of the garden. 
This harsh treatment had no disciplinary 
effect on George. The following day he 
attacked the lettuce as if it had been 
arranged that he should do so. Mrs. 
Tolfree was impressed. She was torn 
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between loyalty to her employers and 
respect for George. 

“ George, sir,’ she said, with an air of 
one doing one’s duty at all costs, and 
placing the cheese on the table, “ has 
been eating the lettuce.” 

“Has he, by James!” said Bill. 
“ He’s getting a bit too thick, isn’t he, 
Mrs. Tolfree ?”’ 

“He’s looking very well in himself, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Tolfree. 

Nobby went out shortly afterwards 
and transferred George, with scant 
ceremony, some distance down the road. 


“T’ve bunged him in old Dobson’s 
garden,” he told his friends. ‘I never 
did like the old blighter.”’ 

He also broke the news to the house- 
keeper. “George gone, Mrs. 
Tolfree,’’ he announced, in solemn voice. 


The lady twisted her hands nervously 
under her apron. She felt that neglect 
of some kind lay at the bottom of this 
hurried departure. 

“’ As ’e, sir? I’m sorry about that. 
Nobody—I don’t care who it is—could 
say as ’e made a noosance of ’is’self while 
’e was ere. Barkin’ an’ such like, I mean, 
sir.” 

“Exactly,” said Bill, gravely. 
“ Exactly. . . Do you think that you 
could let us have a little coffee ? ”’ 


Everything connected with the house 
went smoothly for the next few months. 
‘“ There must be a flaw somewhere,” said 
Bill. 

It eluded them for some time. Then 
it turned up in the shape of a husband. 
He signified his disapproval of his wife’s 
occupation by breaking the dining-room 
windows. They gave him in charge, and 
he was awarded fourteen days hospitality 
in one of His Majesty’s boarding estab- 
lishments. He vowed eternal vengeance, 
and was removed, cursing fluently. Mrs. 
Tolfree trembled at the news. Nobby 
took upon himself the task of going fully 
into the matter with her. He waited 
until they were alone. 

His tone was reproachful. She was 
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much distressed. She stood by the dining- 
room door and looked everywhere but at 
her questioner. 

“Mrs. Tolfree,” he began. “‘ Why did 
you not tell us, when we engaged you, 
that your husband was alive ? ”’ 

“T’d left ’im, sir.”’ 

“Oh, I see. I’m sorry. Do you think 
that we shall have any further trouble ?”’ 

“ Not for a bit anyhow, sir.”’ 

“What do you call a bit?” 

“Not till he comes out, sir.”’ 

Ah-h.” 

She paused, and flicked a spot of dust 
from the syphon stand. 


“‘ There’s worse nor ’im,”’ she resumed. 


“That’s your considered opinion 


formed after a fairly intimate acquain- 
tanceship, is it ?”’ 
No, sir. ’E’s all right in 


“Yes, sir. 
"iS way.” 

“ Which particular way does he adopt 
for preference ? ”’ 

“°E’s a plasterer’s labourer, sir. Least 
’e was till we got married.” 

“The point is, Mrs. Tolfree, that we 
cannot have this sort of thing happening 
continually. What do you think is the 
best course for us to adopt ?”’ 

“Give him in charge, sir. ’E don’t 
mind. The only thing as upsets T., is 
not ’avin’ a clean neck-cloth of a Sunday. 
’E’s a one fer not disgracin’ is’self before 
‘is mates. When ’e was doin’ a bit 
of fightin’-—’e was a boxer when ’e 
was in trainin’—’e was allers the real 
gentleman.” 

Nobby reported the conversation to 
the other members of the establishment. 
They gathered from his account that the 
dismissal of Mrs. Tolfree had not been 
carried into effect. 

“But we can’t have the windows 
broken every time the drunken scoundrel 
comes out of quod,” objected Mick. 


“Why not?” demanded Bill. 
“They’re insured, aren’t they?” It is 
much to be feared that Bill’s sense of 
the niceties of civilisation was slightly 
warped in places. 


“She’s a jolly good cook and house- 
keeper. I don’t see why we should be put 
to inconvenience because these women 
havn’t got any matrimonial sense,’’ put 
in Nobby. 

They had a round table conference 
that evening. Mrs. Tolfree was present 
by invitation. 

““We’ve discussed the matter fully, 
Mrs. Tolfree,”’ began the spokesman. 
“We're sorry for you.” 

“ Are we to understand that you have 
finally left your husband ? ” 

“Yes, sir. I can’t go back because I 
havn’t got any clothes.” 

“But you wouldn’t go back ?”’ 

““ Not unless ’e’s better, sir.” 

“T see. You’ve not definitely made 
up your mind to leave him in any case ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, sir. I have, sir. Unless ’e 
murders me, sir.” 

“Rather a cheerful prospect, Mrs. 
Tolfree,” said Bill, squirting soda into 
his glass. 

“Yes, sir,” she agreed. “If ’e had a 
regular place, now, there ain’t a better 
man than T., breathin’—with all respect 
to present company.” 

Bill sputtered into his glass. 
this collar!” he said. 

“Them ‘igh collars do make yer cough, 
don’t they, sir? That’s why Tolfree 
allers likes neckcloth.”’ 

“The man is evidently no good to 
you,’ began Nobby, in judicial tones. 
“Now if you like to have done with 
him entirely, there is no reason why you 
should not stay here with us in regular 
and well-paid employment.” 

“Thank you, sir. Is there anything 
else I can get you, sir?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Very good, sir. Good-night.” 

“She means well,’ sighed Nobby, 
“but she’s a born fool where men are 
concerned. Do you think she understood 

“Not half,’’ said Bill, cynically. ‘Have 
you ever noticed that she never gives a 
direct answer to any question? Says 


“ Damn 
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‘yes’ and ‘no’ in the same breath, so’s 
to speak, and talks of something entirely 
different all the time ? The best pal her 
old man has on earth is Mrs. Tolfree, 
and he threatens to murder her. The 
greatest weakness of the average educated 
man is that he treats a woman as if she 
were almost human. The Tolfrees don’t, 
and their wives slave themselves to 
death for them, and ask nothing better 
than a thrashing forit. It’ll be a godsend 
for the local paper if there is a murder 
here. I wonder whether he’ll knife her 
or just kick her to death? So long as she 
doesn’t water our whisky for him I don’t 
much mind which it is.” 

“Rats!” said Nobby. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter ? Had a row with Betty ?”’ 

The bees swarmed the next day, and 
three busy men left their offices in 
response to three imploring wires which 
said: ‘‘Come home at once. Danger.” 


They discussed the matter over a. 


drink. It was Mick who thought of a 
solution to the trouble. They decided 
to have a telephone installed. The 
project was explained to the house- 
keeper. She greeted the proposition with 
subdued enthusiasm. In due course the 
instrument was fitted in the hall. Bill 
was despatched to the local hostelry with 
instructions to ring up in order that the 
lady could be initiated into the mysteries 
of answering a call. In due course the 


bell tinkled. Mrs. Tolfree jumped 
nervously. And opened the front 
door. . . 


Mick explained. She beamed on him 
effusively, and stood as far from the 
telephone as possible. He took down 
the receiver and spoke. The voice of his 
friend came over the wire. 

“Come and listen to Mr. B.,” he said, 


handing over the receiver. “‘ Can you 
hear him ? ” 
“Yes, sir. Where is he?” 


“In the town. Answer him.” 

She spoke in a low, trembling voice, 
standing on tip-toe the while. 

“Don’t be afraid. Now put the re- 
ceiver back, and we’ll ring him up.” 
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““T know, sir. We had one of these at 
my last place.” 

“Did you, by James! Why the deuce 
didn’t you say so? Anyhow, ring up 
now, and see if you’ve got it.” 

She regarded the instrument blankly. 

“What are you waiting for?” he 
asked. 

“[ don’t know where you whistle, 
sir,’ she said. 

He explained patiently and at length. 
She signified her complete grasp of the 
subject. 

“Now when the bell rings,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ all you have to do is to 
take the receiver off. You neither 
whistle nor turn a handle. See ?”’ 

She said she did. The following day 
the three of them rang up at half-hour 
intervals—and in between cursed the 
exchange operators. Nobby found the 
receiver standing on the table beneath 
the telephone on his return. 

“What the dickens is this?” 
demanded. 

“ The bell rang first thing this morning, 
sir,” she explained, ‘‘so I did what 
Master Mick told me to.” 

“But why the devil didn’t you 
answer ? ” 

“T didn’t like, sir. I thought that it 
might have been somebody for one of 
you gentlemen.” 

The difficulty of supplying Mick with 
a sufficiency of his favourite green food 
was a constant trial to her. 

“The greengrocer, sir,” she explained 
to Bill, ‘‘says as greens is goin’ out. 
Never ’as anythink, ’e ’asn’t, sir. Master 
Mick, ’e’s allers a-grumblin’ at me 
because I can’t get ’im no lettuce. I’m 
sure I don’t know what to do. I put 
them radishes as we ’ad last night into 
the pig-tub this morning, but I took 
"em out again, sir, because I thought as 
was comin’ home. .. .” 

With the passing of time, and the 
continued absence of Tolfree, she became 
apt to take a more lenient view of that 
gentleman’s treatment of her. She 
ventured the opinion more than once 


he 
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that he had seen the error of his ways 
and had obtained respectable employ- 
ment. 

“You must choose between us, Mrs. 
Tolfree,’ said Nobby, decidedly, “If 
Tolfree comes again I shall give him in 
charge. The man is a waster.” 

“Yes, sir,” she agreed, obediently. 
“But ’e ain’t as bad as some, sir. Now 
me sister’s husband, ’e’s a holy terror, ’e 
is. Threw a bucket of water over ‘er 
an’ the baby, sir, only last Monday. 
Four months old it is come Sunday 
twelve o’clock. An’ spends the rent on 
‘is beer as regular as if ’e was a proper 
gentleman same as yourself, sir. Fond 
of fightin’ as Tolfree or Mr. B., sir. Now 
that was a nasty black eye as Mr. B. 
come ’ome with the other night, wasn’t 

Nobby did not trouble to explain the 
circumstances whereby his friend had 
become possessed of the bruised counten- 
ance. He forebore to comment on the 
appearance of the loafer who had 
appeared one evening before the house 
and had hurled invitations to mortal 
combat to its inhabitants singly and 
collectively. He made no mention of 
the heavy boot flung with pleasing 
accuracy from the bedroom window. 
Nor of the acceptance by Bill of the 
challenge, and the fierce battle which 
followed. There had been hope in their 
minds that, properly thrashed, the man 
would leave his wife to her own devices. 
He had taken the milling gamely—a 
point in his favour, as Bill, sponging his 
swelling face, remarked. 

Mick, the acknowledged expert, first 
detected the weakening of the whisky. 
They questioned the housekeeper. She 
denied having tampered with the spirit. 
For some time they had no further cause 
of complaint. Then the milky colour 
reappeared in the decanter. Talking it 
over they came to the conclusion that 
the lady liked a drink occasionally her- 
self. 

“ Naturally enough,” said Nobby. 

“Why the devil doesn’t she take it 


and leave it at that, then ? What does 
she want to go and spoil the rest of the 
fluid for? If she starts that game she’ll 
have to go, that’s all,” stormed Bill. 

Mrs. Tolfree, tearful and apologetic, 
implored an advance to the extent of 
thirty shillings shortly afterwards. 

“ But why, Mrs. Tolfree ? You’ve had 
good wages while you’ve been with us.” 

“It’s T., sir,” she explained. ‘ He’s 
bin up again this morning, an’ I want 
to get him out.” 

“But surely you have some money 
put by?” 

“No, sir,” she said, unguardedly. 
“ He’s bin out-of-work for a long time 
and I’ve—l’ve ’ad to give ’im a bit of 
money for ‘is beer an’ ’bacca.”’ 

“ You—you foolish woman ! I suppose 
that explains where the whisky has been 
going to?” 

Slowly the whole wretched story came 
out. She told them of the visits paid in 
the afternoons when they were in the 
city. She spoke of the threats her 
husband had used. 

“What can you do with a woman like 
that ?”’ asked Nobby. 

“Nothing,” said Mick. “ There’s 
some good in the man, or she wouldn’t 
stand by him as she does. And—and— 
damn it all! we’re not going to penalise 
the perisher for being loyal. If she’s 
sneaked a drop of whisky, she’s saved on 
the washing. When are you joining, 
Bill?” 

“Report at Canterbury on Thursday. 
I expect we’ll be in France next month. 
Why ?” 

“T only wanted to know. Do you feel 
like having another dust-up before you 

What’s the idea ? ” 

“Merely to get Tolfree out of quod 
and into the Army.”’ 

“ He’d never join.” 

“Then you will have the pleasure of 
putting the fear of the Lord into him 
until he does !” 

Mick pressed the bell. 
keeper came into the room. 


The house- 
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“Mrs. Tolfree. We have decided to 
let you have the money to get Tolfree 
out. You must not go to-night. Wait 
until morning. Then bring him along 
here with you. Mr. B., thinks that a 
regular job is what he requires more 
than anything else. He may be able to 
put him in the way of getting one.” 

“T thought Mr. B. was joining the 
Army, sir ?”’ 

‘““So he is. He’ll, maybe, be able to fix 
Tolfree up before he goes.” 

“Tf you only could, sir,’”’ she said. 

“T fancy that it can be arranged, 
Mrs. Tolfree,” said Bill, grimly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you worry now, it’ll be all right.” 

She went out after breakfast next 
morning. A little, harassed woman, in 
shabby black clothing, the money 
clutched tightly in her hand. A kindly 
police-sergeant found her a seat in the 
office of the prison at Wormwood Scrubs, 
and, if the truth must be told, delayed 
the appearance of her husband until she 
had swallowed a cup of tea. 

“Pull yourself together, Tolfree,” he 
said. ‘‘ There’s the making of a man in 
you somewhere if you’d only give your- 
self a chance. Why don’t you join the 
sporting party that’s arranging a trip 
to Berlin ?” 

“You go to ’ell!”’ was the uncivil 
reply. 

“Very well. See you again as usual, 
I suppose. You're a fool.” 

The man refused to go nearer to the 
house than the end of the road. Mick 
went out to interview him, and to act as 
ambassador. With specious promises he 
lured him to the house. They took him 
into the kitchen. 

“T want you to take a note over to my 
sister’s place, Mrs. Tolfree,’”’ said Nobby. 
“Wait for an answer. You can easily be 
back in time to get dinner ready.” 

The woman departed readily. 

““ Have some beer, Tolfree?”’ said Bill. 

‘““What’s ther game ?”’ Tolfree asked. 

“JT thought perhaps you would like 
to hear of a regular job. Would you 
prefer beer or whisky ? ”’ 


“Beer. What is it ?” 

“Have you ever given a thought to 
joining the Army?” 

“Come orf it. What’s ther matter 
with letting the mugs join ? ” 

“They don’t join until the last. It’s 
the sportsmen that join first. You're a 
bit of a sport, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve more bloomin’ sense than ter 
go an’ get shot fer a bob a day, anyhow.”’ 

“You won't join then?” 

“Not until they makes me.” 

“Very good!” 

Bill slowly took off his coat, and 
rolled up his sleeves. 

“Ere,” said Tolfree. “Who yer 
gettin’ at ? Don’t you try any games on 
with me.” 

“This isn’t going to be a game, 
Tolfree,”’ said Bill, pleasantly. “It’s 
going to be very serious. If you won't 
join until they make you, I propose being 
the first instalment of ‘ they.’ Take your 
coat off, and come into the garden. It’s 
no use spoiling your wife’s clean fire- 
grate with your life-blood. If you put 
up a better show than you did the last 
time we met, and put me out of action, 
why—my friends here will continue the 
entertainment over my dead body. I 
daresay that you'll be crippled a bit 
before I go out. Come on, take your 
coat off.” 

“Not me,” said the man. “ You lay 
yer hands on me and I'll give yer in 
charge, my oath!” 

Bill struck him a savage open-handed 
blow in the face. 

“Now will you fight ? ”’ 

Tolfree staggered to his feet and 
whipped up a kitchen chair. He swept 
it round his head. 

“Damn yer!” he said. “ I’ll murder 
ther ’ole blinkin’ lot of yer.” 

The whirling chair smashed the light 
pendant, and the broken glass and bulb 
tinkled to the floor. 

“ That’s right, officer. Get hold of 
him,” said Mick, nodding at the window. 

Tolfree turned round to meet the new 
foe. Before he realised the manceuvre 
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they were on him. The table and 
crockery were broken in the struggle. 
Nobby, caught in the first rush, was 
swung away, and cut his head on the 
fender edge. Pots and dishes crashed 
down from the plate-shelf. They hung 
on to the savage, grimly, and at last 
forced him through the door and into 
the garden. Together they fell in a 
struggling heap. The two lighter men 
edged away. Tolfree wiped grass and dirt 
from his face and mouth, and sobbed out 
an oath. 

“Don’t swear,” said Bill. 
want all your breath.” 

His opponent was almost crying with 
rage. 

“Tl murder you! murder you! 
The ’ole blasted lot of you. You two 
an’ all,” he said, catching a glimpse of 
Mick and Nobby over his shoulder. 

The glance nearly proved disastrous to 
his declared murder scheme. A right 
swing took him on the jaw. His body 


“You'll 


jerked full length in the air, formed a 


parallel to the ground, and dropped 
with a thud. The shock almost shook 
the breath out of his body. He crawled 
carefully to his knees. He slowly 
remembered his knowledge of ring-craft. 
Bill stood over him balanced to hit 
again when both knees left the ground. 

After that he fought low, covering up 
his face and body well. The fighting 
was tigerish. The other men tore them 
apart from the clinches, and at every 
break Tolfree got in a tattoo of unfair 
blows. Once he used a knee kick and 
Bill only partly avoided it. 

Mick and Nobby fell on Tolfree and 
held him back until their friend jerked 
again to his feet. 

“ By the Lord, Tolfree,”’ said Mick, 
savagely. “If you do that again I'll 
smash you up with the spade.” 

The fight went on without regard to 
time or rounds. Bill was receiving an 
awful battering. He reeled under a 
series of straight hits. He bent his head 
and covered up with his arms. Tolfree 
tried desperately to reach him for a 


knock-out, but was panting very badly. 
Lack of condition told its tale. He held 
off for a moment to recover his breath 
and dropped his hands. 

“ Bill!’ said Nobby, appealingly. 
“ Bill!” 

Their friend heard the cry, and felt 
the stoppage of the smashing blows. He 
looked up and saw his opponent with his 
hands dropped. He swung out a rather 
feeble left. Tolfree grinned and half side- 
stepped the blow. He ducked his head 
and went in. Bill saw him dazedly, 
stepped backwards, and swung his right 
for an upper-cut. Tolfree’s jaw snapped 
together with a click, and he went down 
into a crumpled heap. For a minute 
Bill’s knees trembled and he almost fell. 

“You've got him,” said Nobby, 
joyfully. 

“Ts he out ?”’ 

“Out?” wailed Mick. “Out! I 
should say so. He’s gone to sleep for a 
fortnight if I know anything about 
scrapping.” 

“Give me a drink then before he comes 
round. He mustn’t see how near he was 
to getting 

The battered faces were sponged. Bill 
went upstairs to change. Tolfree was 
taken into the kitchen and given a stiff 
dose of brandy. He was slow in coming 
round. No man that ever breathed can 
fight excessive alcohol taken over a 
sufficiently lengthy period. It was drink 
that had lost him the fight. They 
repaired the damage to the room as well 
as possible. Tolfree eyed them from his 
chair. His eyes lighted up for a moment 
when Bill came downstairs again and he 
got on his feet. 

“Do yer think that there’s enough 
of me left ter be any use ter the Army ? ” 
he asked. 

“ There’s enough of you left to account 
for a good few Germans,” said Bill. 

“Not if they’re like you, guv’nor. 
What regiment ’ave I got ter join? ”’ 

“Any particular preference ? ” 

“ Yaas,”’ said Tolfree, with a touch of 
humour. ‘ Ther bloomin’ ole Brussel 
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Sprouts. Little boys is about my weight 
after what I’ve learned this mornin’.” 

“T’ve joined the West Kent’s myself.”’ 

“That’s good enough for me. I think 
I’d rather be on your side in ther next 
scrappin’, I 

“Shake hands,” said Bill. “I knew 
all along that you had the right stuff in 
you, Tolfree. This war is worth while 
if it’s only for the clean copy-books that 
it’s providing so many of us with.” 

“That’s right, guv’nor. ‘ The early 
bird catches the bloomin’ ’ole worm’ 
sort of business. That’s what ther worm 
got fer being up so blinkin’ early. I 
reckon I caught a perishin’ sea-serpent.”’ 

He passed a hand tenderly over his 
swollen lips. They laughed together. A 
cleaner atmosphere prevailed. 

“ T’'ll give you a note to the recruiting 
sergeant. The regiment is pretty well 
full, but we’ve lost a lot out there, and 
drafts are badly wanted. I daresay that 
you'll be able to get in. Here’s half-a- 
sovereign for your fare down to 
Canterbury. Now have a drink and get 
off before the wife sees your face.”’ 

- “ No bloomin’ drink for this chicken fer 
a bit,” said Tolfree. “I’m a pure cold 
water expert fer a bit after this. You 
come an’ tell me when they’ve got ’is 
nibs ther Kaiser, an’ then I'll ’ave a 
bust.” 

They shook hands all round. 

“Let us know how you get on,”’ they 
said. 

“ Right-ho! I'll write to the missus,”’ 
said Tolfree, and took a cheery departure. 

If the reader be a diligent follower of 
the newspapers, and be possessed, in 
addition, of a little imagination, he 
will have no difficulty in visualising the 
battle in Flanders which has an important 
bearing on this story. He will see the men 
at their work of making gun emplace- 
ments and shell-proof dug-outs. The 
concealed and rapid concentration of men 
and artillery. The hurrying mechanical 
transport, and the mud on the roads. He 
will feel the tenseness of the night before 
action. The last meal in the billets. The 


mist of the early morning, wreathing 
away in little billowing gusts as the day 
wears on. Wood fires, and brazier smoke, 
and the last cooking of Government 
rations. God bless the Army Service 
Corps and the dirty, snorting old coffee- 
mills that comprise it. Old blue-nose 
Jack, used to drive a 67—here he is, 
a bloomin’ hero. Tumble out you 
joints and get the grub. “‘ What cheer, 
Jack, old lad? Now then, chuck your- 
selves about. Bye-bye, oldson. See you 
to-morrow.” 

Boom. . . boom. . . boom. . . boom. 
That’s the opening of the ball. All the 
guns flash and roar. A little, red-roofed 
village a mile over the fields there. See 
the shell lift the roof ? See the dust, and 
the crumble ? There’s a six-inch barking. 
There’s an old air-bus going out. Lumme, 
he’s low! He'll get into our own fire if 
he’s not careful. There’s the first 
trenches gone in. ... 

Little brown figures scrambling into 
view. Running, and _ disappearing. 
Shouts faintly heard. And a lengthened 
range for the guns. Now the gunners go 
on 


Hell from the massed guns. Screaming 


shells. And an advance of half-a-mile. 

All this the reader may visualise. But 
it would not be quite fair to ask him to 
see in vivid detail the fight in the farm 
as the advancing first line began the 
work of clearing the village of the enemy; 
the storming of the barn and the capture 
of the machine-gun well-concealed in the 
loft, the stand made in the inner rooms 
of the battered farmhouse in the waning 
light of the afternoon, the officer, rifle 
in hand, crouching low a yard or two 
ahead of seven grim-faced men. Men 
with a harsh dryness in their throats. 
Void of hatred but with a grim, dour 
determination that, come what may to 
the rest of the line, they themselves 
would hold on. Ina vague sort of style 
they hoped that the remainder of the 
company were not killed. Pals had fallen 
on the way over. . . but some could only 
te wounded. . . some separated. . . they 
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would join up later. In the meantime 
—this farmhouse. 

The walls were cracked with direct 
shell impact. A curious irritating powder 
floated everywhere. Dead men lay in 
the yard outside the kitchen windows. 
Delaney crashed open the kitchen door 
with the butt of his rifle. And hell came 
through in a reddish snapping stream. 

The lieutenant caught sight of the 
tripod legs of a machine-gun, and shouted 
hoarsely. White helmet-topped faces 
looked out for an instant—Germans 
trapped and resolved to die gamely. 
The officer dropped with a sobbing cough, 
his rifle balanced curiously against the 
wall. He noticed it distinctly. It was 
the last thing that he remembered until 
he woke up in the field hospital. That, 
and a man bending over him, tugging 
cruelly, in a way that scarred his broken 
limbs with a sort of liquid fire, and 
swearing all the time. 

The lieutenant lay on the floor of the 
wrecked sitting-room. Three unwounded 
men discussed the situation. 


“We'll never get them out of there,” 


said one. “ Better wait until the lads 
come up.” 

“What! And let a dozen of the poor 
blighters get done in before they know 
what’s hit ’em ? Garn! Leave it to me, 
son. I know a bit about kitchen scrap- 
ping. This ’ere bloke gave me a lesson 
or two. . . an’ I want to pass it on to 
someone. See?” 

He gazed at the officer for a moment. 
‘“ A fair knock-out it was an’ no bloomin’ 
error,” he said, admiringly. He turned 
to his companions. “ Now ’ow many 
Bosches do yer reckon is in there? I saw 
three. There’s two of ’em at the winder, 
an’ the other bloke with ther whiskers, 
’e’s at the gun. Now if I jumps through 
ther bloomin’ winder the first two’ll miss 
me, an’ I’ll let on the other bloke. See ? 
When you ’ear the concert bloomin’ well 
begin, then you makes up ther little 
party, an’,” he put his finger warningly 
to the side of his nose, ‘‘ don’t you be 
late, neither.” 


He crept out of the window. His 
companions fired a round or two into 
the passage to distract the attention of 
the enemy from the newest attack. 
Suddenly a yell was heard. There was 
the sound of a body falling dully. Shots 
were discharged. German and English 
curses mixed. The men dashed in. A 
rough and tumble took place on the floor. 
And a couple of minutes later Tolfree 
might have been seen solemnly banging 
the head of the German machine-gunner 
on the ground outside. He was chanting 
a ribald version of a Victorian sentimental 
ballad in which the line “ Lady, I have 
prayed for this ! ” could plainly be heard. 

These are only little incidents that 
happen by the score practically every 
day in France and Belgium at the present 
time. They rarely get into the news- 
papers because most men seem somewhat 
ashamed to think that they once were 
soldiers and did a man’s work. Ina few 
years it is our English nature to 
remember these incidents and perhaps, 
on, say, a Christmas evening, when the 
family is gathered round, these affairs 
will be spoken of. All of which is 
neither here nor there. It was merely 
the intention to point out that the 
reader could not be blamed for his 
unfamiliarity with the incident of the 
farm kitchen. Not even if he had read 
every published line on the famous battle 
itself. 

If, pondering over the disclosures 
made herein, therefore, he were to stroll 
in that desirable riverside suburb near to 
Hampton Court, and more particularly 
in that section of it spoken of by the 
pushful estate agent as “‘a desirable pri- 
vate estate possessing every advantage for 
the City-man,” itis possible that he would 
come to a fairly large, double-fronted 
red brick house. If the reader had the 
right of entry he would pass in at the 
gate and, in place of entering the house 
by the front, would turn to the left and 
again to the right along the path. 
Walking through the trellised gate he 
would face on to a well-kept lawn, 
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surrounded by flower beds. If the day 
were sunny he would, no doubt, see a 
rather tall, thin-faced man pacing the 
paths. Closer inspection would reveal 
the fact that the right sleeve was empty 
and was pinned to the coat of the wearer. 
Were the acquaintance — sufficiently 
intimate, the caller would signify his 
presence by remarking: ‘‘ What cheer, 
Bill, old son! How goes it? Heard 
from the lads lately ? ” 

And the gentleman so addressed would 
most likely reply: ‘“‘ Yes, Nobby is in 
charge of an armoured car section, and 
is having a fine time, and Mick’s very 
fed-up as there is no likelihood of their 
leaving for the Front for a month.” 
Then he would break off to address the 
man engaged in hoeing the flower beds 
at the edge of the court. 

Tolfree,”’ he would probably say. 
“ Tolfree, hang you, why don’t you 
listen ? Rheumatism hasn’t affected 
your hearing to that extent. Go and 
bring us a syphon and decanter. Don’t 
forget glasses, Tolfree.”’ 

Tolfree would lay down the hoe, salute 
in very precise military fashion, and 
walk to the back entrance to the house. 
In a moment this favoured visitor would 
see a white-aproned, happy-faced woman 
appear at the door. He would gather, 
from the conversation which would 
follow, that the conduct of Tolfree left 


much to be desired in every direction. 
Shortly, however, the man _ would 
advance with a tray containing the 
desired refreshment, and, placing it down 
on the wooden garden table, he would 
very likely wipe his brow with his shirt 
sleeve, and say: “‘ Lumme, sir, between 
you an’ me them ole Bosches wern’t as 
bad as bein’ married. I shall be glad 
when you go back to the city again, sir, 
if it’s only because you'll use the ole 
telephone a bit more. When that bell 
don’t ring reg’lar, she gets uppish. I 
told her only yesterday, sir, I says: 
‘If ther bloomin’ Germans comes over 
here,’ I says, ‘ there’ll be telephones in 
every bloomin’ room in the ’ouse. You 
know what them Germans is fer science, 
an’ all that.’ ”’ 


“And what did she say ?”’ Bill would 
ask. 

‘““ She give me one on the ole ear, sir,” 
Tolfree would reply. 

“And serve you right, too! How dare 
you bring methods of ‘ Frightfulness ’ 
to bear on your wife? Go on, get on 
with that bloomin’ rolling, you old 
ruffian.” 


Tolfree would salute in very precise 
fashion. A little smile would twitch the 


corners of his lips. 
Bill admiringly. 
“Very good, sir,” he would say. 


He would glance at 
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SPEAKING of the battle of Ypres and 
having particular regard to the decisive 
action fought on October 31st on the 
line from La Bassée to the sea, a well- 
known American writer tells us that out 
of 120,000 British soldiers engaged it 
cost Great Britain 50,000 men, while 
the French and Belgians lost some 
70,000, and, as a point of interest, the 
Germans probably about 375,000 men. 

After duly considering the numerical 
strength of the armies of the Powers 
allied against the Kaiser’s legions, this 
would seem to indicate that the brunt 
of the fighting in what was undoubtedly 
the most important action of the world 
war fell upon our own army. 


The casualties reported — and just 
what these casualties mean to us is 
almost too stupendous to be realised at 
first blush—should give food for thought. 
Pause a moment, therefore, and let us 
consider the number of famous athletes 


(I use the word “athletes” in its 
broadest sense as embracing every branch 
of sport) who must of necessity have laid 
down their lives at the sacred call of duty 
and to keep the honour of Britain and 
our glorious traditions unsullied in this 
one great battle alone. 

To the Continental conscript one of 
the most amazing matters is the willing 
readiness with which the Britisher comes 
forward to serve in the ranks of our 
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Volunteer Army in the hour of our 
country’s direst need. For what is the 
pay of lieutenant or private to such 
men as those who have gone down 
beneath the blood-frothed wave of war ? 
It does not compare with what their 
occupations brought them in. 

A curious fact comes back to me from 
the trenches, and that is the extraordinary 
fondness of Tommy Atkins for sport, 
the eager anxiety with which he awaits 
news from home of the doings of 


should sink into oblivion in the presence 
of the greatest game of all—war! 
disappearing insignificantly by their very 
disproportion to the gamble in which 
men’s lives and the destiny of nations 
are the stakes and trophies for which 
men play. But the question is whether 
between sport at home and war abroad 
there is any clash, if the former in any 
way interferes with the conduct of the 
latter, and when it does not why should 
it be suppressed ? 


HOW THEY KEEP FIT FOR WAR 


his favourite league football club, for 
the boxing and racing news ; such news 
is as the very breath of life to these men, 
for no matter what hardships a man 
may endure or how great his pain if 
wounded, the first thing he wants to 
know when the mail-bags come in is 
the latest details of his favourite sport. 

Yet from the very beginning of this war 
there has been a campaign sometimes 
quite open, sometimes veiled, against 
the carrying on of the various pastimes 
of the nation. Most certainly all else 


The first outcry was against cricket, 
but here no serious matters were involved, 
for, as we know full well, neither “‘ Lord’s”’ 
nor the “‘ Oval”’ have been too thickly 
populated with spectators of late years. 
In due season football claimed attention 
in more ways than one. In all honour 
it must be pointed out that the honorary 
secretary of almost every amateur foot- 
ball club—Rugby and Association alike 
—sent out notices very soon after the 
outbreak of hostilities to the effect that 
“the majority of the playing members 
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of this club having joined His Majesty’s 
Forces all fixtures are cancelled for 
season 1914-15.” 

So much then for the amateur side of 
football. Simply and unpretentiously 
the ‘playing members’’—aye! and 
many an old hand too—laid aside the 
ball, checkered, halved, or quartered 
shirt to don the “ grey-buck ” and take 
to rifle, pick, and shovel. Not so, how- 
ever, the professional ; and here one is 


Association had no course other than to 
adopt the national motto ‘“ Business as 
usual,’”’ and to carry on; but a tale is 
often only good until the other side is 
told—so in this case ! 

In the first place all or practically all 
the professional players are of military 
age, fit, and in hard condition. Doubt- 
less the majority of them are also 
unmarried; wherefore, then, should 
these men continue in their occupation 


A NATION IN ARMS WHICH DOES AN HOUR‘S PHYSICAL DRILL EACH DAY BEFORE BREAKFAST WILL 
INEVITABLY GROW INTO A HEALTHY, VIGOROUS PEOPLE 


faced with a knotty problem: What 
should have been the attitude of the 
Football Association ? 

It must be remembered that quite 
apart from the paid players, professional 
football provides a means of livelihood 
for large numbers of people during the 
winter months who would have been 
thrown out of employment and many 
of them left destitute had all league 
and cup matches been cancelled. Looked 
at in this way it seems the Football 


while hundreds of thousands of young 
men, many of them married and in less 
favourable financial circumstances, will 
come out day after day at the call of 


duty? True, certain of the “pros.” 
did join, but it was not until many 
months had passed that the Special 
Battalion Royal Fusiliers was formed 
for football players to enlist in. 

The fact of the players not joining was 
not, however, a serious matter in itself, 
but what was very serious—indeed a 
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positive menace to recruiting—was the 
number of men of military age who 
flocked week after week to watch the 
league matches, men who very well could, 
but certainly would not, enlist, as is 
shown by the fact that recruiting agents 
visiting grounds in London one Saturday 
afternoon obtained but one solitary 
recruit from all the vast crowds of 
spectators. Now had there been no 
professional football for these men to 
watch it is my firm conviction that a 


standing in densely packed hordes watch- 
ing twenty-two other men playing a 
game. 

The furore of public feeling against 
professional football seems now to be 
appeased or at any rate has abated, and 
the burning question of the moment 
now is, Shall the great fixtures of the 
flat-racing season be carried out or not, 
particularly the Derby and Royal Ascot ? 
The whole question has suddenly flamed 
into prominence on a_ point—based, 


AN EXERCISE WHICH THE GERMANS WOULD HATE TO SEE US PRACTISING 


very large percentage of them would 
have enlisted, or under certain circum- 
stances they would have joined the 
Volunteer Training Corps had their home 
ties been so great as to prohibit them 
from accepting the greater service. And 
surely the time of these men would be 
more usefully employed—to the benefit 
both of the nation and of themselves— 
in the physical exercise which drilling 
and marching entail upon a man than by 
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however, on a total misapprehension— 
as to whether certain wounded soldiers 
should be moved out of the luncheon rooms 
behind the grand stands at Epsom on a 
certain race day. Just as an assassination 
by a Serbian is alleged to have been the 
primary cause of the greatest war of all 
time, whereas in point ot fact it was 
merely a cited casus belli in the Kaiser’s 
carefully matured plans, so this question 
of moving the wounded is but a matter 
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which has suddenly turned popular 
attention to racing and behind which 
lies a very great deal more. 

In the case of professional football, 
hardships would undoubtedly have been 
imposed upon certain individuals by the 
cessation of the sport, but no national 
interests were involved. 

With racing, however, it is different, 
for one matter of very vital national 
importance is certainly affected. In 
my article ‘‘ Horses Needed for War,” 
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and now if racing should be stopped, 
even for one season, that industry 
would receive a staggering blow from 
which it would at best take a very long 
time to recover. Racing, moreover, is 
the sport more of mature men, and its 
continuance would not, I think, materially 
affect the recruiting lists. 

It is somewhat hard to argue on a 
matter into which sentiment has been 
allowed to creep to so large an extent as 
into this question of the holding of the 


THE ROUGH WORK OF DIGGING GUN EMPLACEMENTS RAPIDLY DEVELOPS THEWS AND MUSCLES 
HITHERTO UNDREAMED OF BY THE SPORTSMAN 


which appeared in the March number 
of the Badminton, I dealt somewhat 
fully with the question of horse supply 
after the war. I do not therefore propose 
going into that matter again at the 
moment ; it is, however, incumbent upon 
me to point out that since the advent 
of the motor-car the horse-breeding 
industry in this country has been a 
steadily declining one in many branches, 


Derby in this year 1915. While being 
among the very first to agree that at 
such a time as this, when men are 
enduring untold hardships and lives are 
being lost wholesale at the call of duty, 
it would not only be wrong but positively 
indecent to hold race meetings purely 
and solely for pleasure, I do feel that 
though until happier times the social and 
fashionable side of Ascot and Goodwood 
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should be abandoned, to suppress— 
which would mean in a great measure to 
destroy—a sport which provides the 
livelihood of multitudes and which does 
national good in the promotion of horse- 
breeding would be both foolish and a 
breach of duty. 

A few days ago I was talking to a 
fairly prosperous farmer who breeds a 
good sort of racehorse now and again. 
We were discussing this very question, 
and he put it this way: 
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And upon my word I think he is right. 

Perhaps the sport which has been 
harder hit than any is hunting. I 
was out at the kennels of the Hert- 
fordshire Foxhounds at Kinsbourne 
Green recently, and in the course of 
conversation with Oliver, the huntsman, 
I asked what sort of fields he had out 
nowadays. ‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ I counted 
twenty-three the other day, and that’s 
a biggish field these times.’’ Now this 


cannot be because all those people who 


THE HEAVY WORK OF BRIDGE-BUILDING STRENGTHENS THE PHYSIQUE 


“Here have I been breeding race- 
horses on and off for years now. 
Supposing this year one of my colts 
was just about good enough to win the 
Derby, and did so—well, I could sit in 
my chair and live on his stud fees for 
years to come ; but suppose there wasn’t 
a Derby my chance would be gone, and 
you can bet your bottom dollar a little 
man like me would never get such 
another chance again! Well, you know 
that’s no way to encourage breeding ! ”’ 


C2 


were hunting last year are now on 
service ; the reason is rather a financial 
one, I fancy, but this should not have 
happened, men should have supported 
their own hunt more kindly than usual, 
even if it meant giving up something else. 

If one started to make a list of the 
famous polo players who have gone under 
it would be long indeed. Captain “Ring”’ 
Grenfell is no more, while Lieut.-Colonel 
Hogg, 4th Hussars, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Ansell, 5th Dragoon Guards, are amongst 
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those whom we mourn. Nor are the 
steeplechasers in much better case ; 
Captain Banbury has died of wounds : 
Captain Springfield, Lieutenants Norman 
de Crespigny, A. F. Schuster, and Percy 
Wyndham have all been killed in action, 
to cite but a few from the great and 
deathless roll of glory whereon are 
inscribed the names of those who have 
laid down their lives for their country. 
Hunt point-to-point steeplechase meet- 
ings with little or no hunting will, of 


we shall have thrown every fighting man 
the land possesses into the scales to weigh 
down the balance in favour of ourselves 
and our Allies, and even the Volunteer 
Training Corps will be employed on Lines 
of Communication at home and in 
guarding prisoners, so that there is likely 
to be little time for sport in 1915. 
Shortly after this war broke out | 
received a letter from Alec Nelson, the 
trainer of the Cambridge University 
Athletic Club, which brought home to 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE SOLDIER IS BROUGHT OUT AT THE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY 


course, be a missing feature this year, 
and in many places where one flat meet- 
ing is held annually there seems more 
than a chance that the fixture will be 
cancelled. On this point it appears 
that people expect May and June will see 
us in the thickest of the most sanguinary 
struggle that has ever been, and given 
even the inclination, the time will be 
lacking to attend such gatherings as race 
meetings, etc. 

By mid-summer it seems to me that 


me more forcibly than anything else one 


can imagine the magnitude of the 
response the young sportsmen of Britain 
have made in this the crisis of our 
national history. 

Nelson wrote: ‘Can you find me a 
job to teach athletics at one of the public 
schools? The A.A.A. are dispensing 
with the Olympic coaches ; there is no 
one to coach at Fenners, they have all 
volunteered, and we have only two 
‘Blues ’ left. Bedford Grammar School 
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won't want me this vear as they have 
abandoned the sports in favour of 
military training.”’ 

I cast round to see what could be 
done. When I wanted to get in touch 
with Nelson | found he had gone to 
France with the R.A.M.C., being past 
the age at which one is allowed to 
shoulder a rifle. 

The feeling of both Universities con- 
cerning sport and war is obvious, for both 
the boat race and athletic sports have 


by the genius of Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin in 1896 ; still stranger is it to 
remember that the next Olympic Games 
were due to be held in Berlina yearhence! 
Truly ‘‘ the best laid plans of mice and 
men gang aft agley.” I am sorry 
for Baron Pierre de Coubertin, he 
has worked so unceasingly for the 
Olympic Games, but I very much doubt 
if a truly representative Olympiad will 
be held again in this generation, if ever. 

Be that as it may, Monsieur le Baron 


MUSKETRY TRAINING ALSO DEVELOPS THE SOLDIER’S EYESIGHT AND TEACHES HIM STEADINESS 


been abandoned this year, while the 
Rugby match which usually creates such 
vast interest was played quietly at 
home, the result being announced by a 
small paragraph in the daily papers. 

It is strange to realise that so recently 
as May, 1914, I wrote a book on the 
“Evolution of the Olympic Games ” and 
spoke glibly of the lasting benefits of 
peace and the greater amity of nations 
which must be engendered by the happy 
rivalry at the modern Olympiads revived 


evidently lives in hopes, and in that 
connection a most humorous thing has 
happened as described in the following 
perfectly serious paragraph from a 
leading daily paper : 

‘“‘ The president of the International 
Olympic Committee, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, has decided that the 
Olympic Games of 1916 will not be 
held in Berlin ! 

“The permission granted to the 
German Olympic Committee to run 
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the Games in Berlin has been cancelled 
and transferred to America, which will 
select the city at which the Games will 
take place. These Olympic Games 
will include every event voted by the 
Olympic Congress held in Paris in 
June, 1913, but they will not be 
counted as regular Olympic Games, 
and any records will not go down in 
athletic history as Olympic records. 
“The 1916 Games will, however, 
be run on the same lines as those held 


As has already been pointed out, in 
many cases it is neither fitting nor 
proper, hardly even decent, that sport 
should be carried on as usual, but in 
looking to the future let us consider what 
would be the wishes of those who have 
given up their lives in the prime of their 
sporting prowess. What would G. R. L. 
Anderson, Kenneth-Powell, and R. C. F. 
Yorke wish of the athletes; what Surgeon 
J. H.D. Watson and Major W. C. Christies 
for the Rugby football players; what 


VETERAN INSTRUCTING RECRUITS 


in Athens in 1896. This decision has 

been come to in reply to Germany’s 

claim that the Olympic Games would 
be run in Berlin as arranged but would 
be open to neutral countries only.” 

It is, of course, obviously fair that any 
records created should not stand as 
Olympic records, for none but a few 
nations will compete and the ultimate 
issue must inevitably be between the 
United States and Sweden. 


Lieut. H. J. S. Shiels, who stroked the 
Cambridge eight against Oxford, for the 
oarsmen ? 

Surely if those dead lips could speak 
they would tell us that it is the duty of 
every able-bodied man to take his place 
in the firing line, but if—for some good 
and sufficient reason—a man cannot do 
so, why then they would wish him to 
carry on the work in sport which was 
so dear to them while they yet lived. 
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Day after day G. R. L. Anderson spent 
last year coaching the new generation 
of hurdlers. 

For the sake of the physique of the 
nation we must look to the future in 
sport, for no one in his sane senses will 
deny that the sporting proclivities of 
our race have stood us in good stead in 
this present great struggle. 

“ Eye Witness ”’ tells us that discipline 
and the ready obedience to orders is not 
bred in our bones as it is in those of the 
Germans ; maybe not, but it is a virtue 
we readily acquire, and, meantime, 
the lessons of self-control, pluck, and 
perseverance learnt on the old school 
playing fields stand us in very good 
stead and give to us that dogged tenacity 
which enabled our line to hold on at 
Ypres when that line was bending almost 
to breaking point, and when supports 
were sadly needed, when, as Sir John 
French himself has said, the only 
reinforcements available were the two 
sentries from his own headquarters. 

So it is that in the coming months, 
or maybe years, the old hands who are 


past active participation in sport and 
warfare alike must turn their attention to 
teaching the young idea ; for, of course, 
sport in the schools will be carried on 
as usual, nor can I see any earthly 
reason why it should be stopped. 


A letter appeared in the papers 
recently suggesting that the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match should be held 
at Lord’s as usual. This was tabooed 
by another correspondent, who argued 
that the match should take place, but 
at Eton or Harrow with the social side 
left out. 


And here at last, I think, the right 
note has been struck. Let us carry on 
the national sport, in the schools 
certainly, and otherwise so far as it 
does no harm nor interferes in military 
or other matters of national importance; 
but let us do it soberly and quietly for 
the benefit of the physique of the rising 
generation and for the future of the race 
rather than for the sake of any pleasure 
to be derived from the various sports 
and pastimes. 
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OUR SUMMER VISITORS 


BY ‘‘ EAST SUSSEX.” 


With Photographs by Stanley Crook 


THE Birdless Grove at Goodwood, or 
any other place where tall timber trees 
shut out the daylight and make it 
impossible for the underwood to flourish, 
must have made many realise the dulness 
of any wooded spot where birds are 
neither seen nor heard. Though perhaps 
we are not always conscious of the fact, 
the birds play a much more important 
part in our daily lives than many other 
of our immediate surroundings. Often 
enough we do not take any particular 
notice of them—not consciously at least, 
but if they were not there we should miss 
them, wondering sometimes, perhaps, 
what it was that was wrong. It is the 
birds that so often cheer us on a dull 
winter’s day—a Robin pouring forth his 
watery little song at daybreak or just 


before he goes to bed, or a brave Missel- 
thrush, swayed hither and thither in the 
gale, shouting out his merry message 
from the tree-top; it is the birds that 
first tell us of the coming of spring—the 
Peewit with its plaintive love-call in 
February or the Blackbird daring his 
first few mellow notes on a mild January 
afternoon; it is the birds that help 
so much to make an English summer 
what it is. What would May be without 
the Nightingale, or June without the 
Cuckoo’s call? Some of us appreciate 
these things more than others, but 
those who do not appreciate them at 
all miss much. In the heart of the 
country or in a London park the 
presence of the birds means much to 
those who have eyes to see, and ears to 
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hear. Many a heart must have been 
cheered by that Thrush which, despite 
its imprisonment in a cage, used to 
whistle so lustily by the cab-rank in 
Piccadilly, not only by daylight but even 
in the night. 

But of all the birds whose song is so 
cheering, or whose presence would be so 
much missed, those which are known to 
us as our summer visitors and which 
come to us so regularly every spring, are 
the most welcome in every way. Some- 
thing, of course, depends upon the state 


of them all. His voice, though the little 
boy can often imitate it quite well, is 
unmistakable when you are properly 
familiar with it, though many days may 
pass after you first heard his merry call 
before you set eyes on the big bird with 
the long straight tail that flies so like a 
Hawk. In some parts of the country, 
by the way, the simpler folk still believe 
that the Cuckoo is none other than the 
Kestrel or the Sparrow-hawk in summer 
guise ! 

A full month—and sometimes even 


THE MALE BLACKCAP WARBLER GETS EXCITED 


of the weather for the time being, but 
for the most part every summer migrant, 
whether it comes from near or far, puts 
in its appearance on or about a certain 
date. The Cuckoo has often been called 
the true harbinger of spring, and so in 
a sense he is, for he is a cautious bird 
and seldom undertakes his journey across 
the Channel until the cold weather is 
really gone. But the Cuckoo is by no 
means the first of the migrants to arrive, 
though he is certainly the most noticeable 


longer—before the Cuckoo comes, the 
Chiff-chaff, despite his frail little form, 
has braved the long journey over land 
and sea, and may be seen in any sheltered 
spot hunting busily for the insects that 
the first mild days of spring have brought. 
forth from their hiding places. Even if 
you cannot catch a glimpse of his little 
olive-green form as it flits and creeps 
incessantly among the branches, you 
cannot fail to note his presence, for no 
matter how busy he may be in the search 
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for food he can always find time to utter 
his frequent call—two short syllables 
repeated over and over again with an 
emphasis that seems to suggest a know- 
ledge of his importance as a herald of the 
spring. Even the Chiff-chaff, however, 
which sometimes arrives as early as the 


on British soil even before the end of 
February, but more usually the Wheatear 
is not to be seen till March is a few days 
old. Here is an unmistakable bird, the 
bluish-grey of his plumage, withoa 
conspicuous blotch of white above the 
tail, marking him out plainly as he flits 


MALE REDSTART 


middle of March, is not always the first 
of our summer visitors. A bird of very 
different habits—the Wheatear, whose 
favourite home is upon the downs— 
sometimes gets here even earlier. Now 
and again some particularly daring 
member of this family has been noted 


from mound to mound in front of you. 
His oft-repeated call is not musical, but 
he has also a soft little song which as 
the days grow warmer you may some- 
times hear. 

A bird that is not altogether common 
but which belongs to a family which 
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everyone knows quite well may also be 
seen here sometimes as early as March. 
This is the Yellow Wagtail, whose 
cousins, the Grey Wagtail and the Pied 
Wagtail, differ from him in that they 
both reside with us the year through. 
The latter of the pair just mentioned is 
a common bird, but the former is seen 
much less often, though in many districts 
it is anything but rare. Everyone, until 
the distinctive differences are pointed 
out to him, confuses the grey species 
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margin of pond or stream. All the 
Wagtails are fond of frequenting fields 
or pastures where horses, cattle, or sheep 
are feeding, doubtless because the animals 
disturb large numbers of insects among 
the herbage. Starlings may frequently 
be observed taking a similar advantage 
of opportunities in this direction. 

The Ring Ouzel—a member of the 
Thrush family—is another bird that 
sometimes comes before the end of 
March, but he does not breed in the 


A YOUNG TURTLE DOVE 


of Wagtail with the yellow, for both 
birds have a good deal of yellow about 
their plumage. The true Yellow Wagtail, 
however, is a bird of much more brilliant 
plumage, his upper dress being greenish- 
olive and his under parts of a sulphur 
yellow hue. The Wagtails are among 
the most vivacious and attractive of 
birds, always busy on the ground or in 
the air and always wagging their long 
tails as they run hither and thither on 
the grass or across the mud by the 


South of England except in the extreme 
westerly counties. You may come across 
him, however, in spring or autumn on 
any of the southern hill ranges, where 
he has a habit of tarrying by the way, 
especially on his return journey when 
the berries are ripe. The Ring Ouzel is 
a bird of solitary habits, and, like the 
Wheatear, is fondest of the downs and 
wide open country away from the haunts 
of man. To look at he is very like 
a Blackbird, but is readily to be 
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distinguished by the large crescent- 
shaped spot of white under the chin. 
Very few other birds of the migrant 
tribe may be relied upon to make an 
appearance in March, but now and again 
one or two precocious Swallows or even 
House-martins, which are usually later 
than their cousins, may be seen flitting 
over some inland water near the coast 
a day or two before April has begun. 
But it is, of course, the latter month 
that brings the great host of migrant 


them, so nearly are they dressed alike. 
But their songs, when you know them, 
are plainly different. 

Among the many other  warblers 
which come some time during April are 
the Greater and the Lesser Whitethroats 
—-very much alike, but one much smaller 
than the other; the Blackcap—often 
called the Mock Nightingale because of 
his wondrous notes, with which-:un- 
fortunately few people are as familiar 
as they should be ; the Garden Warbler 


YOUNG SPOTTED FLYCATCHERS 


birds. The arrival of the Sand-martins 
completes our trio of representatives of 
the Swallow tribe, and early in the 
month comes the Willow Wren, with his 
plain but sweet small song. The Wood 
Warbler, which with the Willow Wren 
is the Chiff-chaff’s cousin, tarries until 
quite the end of the month, and May is 
sometimes here before he arrives. These 
three are readily mistaken the one for 
the other—indeed, unless you can get 
quite close, it is impossible to distinguish 


—known in the Worthing district as the 
““ Beccafico ’’ because he has a weakness 


for ripe green figs; the Grasshopper 
Warbler, which is a local and very shy 
bird, with a song that has been likened 
to the purring of a cat; the Reed 
Warbler, who comes quite at the end of 
the month and is often confused with 
his near relative, the Sedge Warbler, 
an arrival at about the same period. 
The Marsh Warbler, which may also be 
mistaken for either of the two just 
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mentioned, is a late comer, seldom 
appearing until about the middle of May. 


The Whinchat—a solitary little bird. 


which, as its name implies, loves the 
furze-grown common and the open heath, 
also comes about the middle or end of 
April, and when he has once selected a 
suitable haunt he will return to it,even to 
the very same bush, year after year. A 
precisely similar habit is possessed by 
the Tree Pipit, which comes about the 
same time, and whose lark-like song, 


great a soul as his larger relative whose 
accents are so well known. 

Another and very different bird—the 
Stone Curlew—also arrives commonly 
during April, though at times he will 
put in an appearance as carly as March, 
or again as late as May. This is a lonely 
bird of the uplands, and because of its 
retiring habits ana also on account of 
its protective plumage, is more often 
heard than seen. Its sharp cry, uttered 
in the stillness of the night, is striking 


CONTEMPLATION. 


uttered either when the bird is perched 
on a tree or on the: ground or when 
soaring through the air, is one of the 
joys of early summer days. The Turtle 
Dove, with his unmistakable note, comes 
right at the end of April, though since 
he dwells mostly in the woods he is 
viten unnoticed until on some warm 
May evening you hear him busy at his 
love-making. A small bird, as compared 
with the resident Ring Dove or Wood- 
pigeon, the Turtle Dove must possess as 


MALE MEADOW PIPIT AND YOUNG CUCKOO 


enough, and may be heard for miles. 
It is said that the Stone Curlew some- 
times remains here during the winter, 
but such instances must be rare. 

April, of course, brings the Nightingale, 
whose song once heard ought never to 
be mistaken for that of any other bird. 
Yet it is often confused with that of the 
Thrush, which bird sings so far into the 
dusk on a warm May evening that the 
inexperienced are not unlikely to be 
misled. It is quite a mistake, however, 
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to suppose that the Nightingale only 
sings by night. We hear him best then 
because the other birds are silent, but 
he will often sing just as freely in the 
daytime, particularly on a sultry after- 
noon in early June. At any time after 
the middle of April, if the weather be 
mild, the Nightingale’s incomparable 
notes may be heard, though it is often 
at least a fortnight later before the bird 


quite bold, and one which used to sing 
in the writer’s garden would let one 
stand close to it in full view and would 
sing its hardest all the time. The 
Nightingale, in common with most other 
birds that are noted for their vocal 
powers, is distinguished by no bright 
plumage. Its dress is simply a plain 
brown above, with greyish white beneath, 
merging into a pale ashen colour on the 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


is in full song. The male Nightingales, it 
is said, come first, and naturally keep 
their best music until their lady-loves 


are here. Many people who have heard 
the Nightingale times out of number 
have never set eyes on the bird, for it 
is usually shy and leaves off singing if 
it suspects that it is being watched. Yet 
sometimes, if it should choose for its 
haunt some place where people are 
constantly passing, the bird will become 


flanks. Its tail, which has a little more 
colour, is rufous brown, and its total 
length is but six-and-a-quarter inches. 
Every time one hears the Nightingale’s 
full and splendid notes one cannot but 
marvel at the range and richness of the 
voice of so small a bird. 

A week behind the Nightingale comes 
the Cuckoo, and with him, if popular 
tradition were as reliable as it pretends, 
would come the Wryneck, the ‘‘ Cuckoo’s 
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mate.” Asa matter of fact, the latter 
bird is invariably here long before its 
supposed fellow traveller, for you may 
hear .the Wryneck’s shrill “ pee-pee- 
pee’ sometimes at the end of March, 
and always early in the following month. 
For all that, it may be that Cuckoo and 
Wryneck do occasionally travel together, 
for the writer is one of those who plead 
guilty to believing that a March Cuckoo 
is not an impossibility. He has seen 


arrival in familiar voice. If, so soon as 
he gets here, the wind should change to 
a cold quarter and a belated touch of 
winter spread over the land, the Cuckoo 
is dumb—his feelings, as we may 
imagine, being greatly outraged by the 
fraud that has been perpetrated upon 
him. Yesterday, with the promise of 
sunshine and balmy breezes held out to 
him, he crossed the Channel; to-day, 
April in a vicious mood brings the cold 


DISCHARGING THE CARGO 


one, though never heard it, in the last 
week of March, though such a variation 
on the Cuckoo’s part from his usual rule 
must be considered quite exceptional. 
It would be as strange for the Cuckoo 
to appear, except once in a while, in 
March as for the Wryneck to delay his 
coming till the third week in April. But 
very often, as there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, the Cuckoo is here some 
days before he begins to announce his 


east wind hurling in his face. He will 
not go back again, as one might almost 
expect him to do with such a welcome, 
but he will hie him away to the thickest 
woodland he can find, and there, shiver- 
ing on the branch of some friendly 
evergreen, he will sit and mope until the 
sun shines once more and the fickle wind 
once more makes up its mind to blow 
from a pleasant quarter. Some years 
ago an old Sussex keeper told the writer 
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that one day, when walking through a 
wood in the last week of April, he came 
across several Cuckoos sheltering from 
the cold in a little clump of fir-trees. A 
bitter wind was. blowing, and snow had 
fallen in the night, with the temperature 
only a. degree or two above the freezing 
point. Happily, it is but seldom that 
the Cuckoo is called upon to bear such 
an ordeal as that, though now and again 


coming to this country as winter visitors 
only. The Butcher-bird you may often 
see in summer balancing himself on the 
topmost twig of a high bush or on a 
telegraph wire, and you can distinguish 
him at a distance by his jerky movements, 
or by his harsh and unmusical note. He 
is a handsome bird, with varied plumage, 
but the black band across his eye gives 
him a wicked expression, marking him 
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A GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY 


snowstorms will come even in the south 
of England late in April or even in May. 

One more April arrival must be 
mentioned, for he is a remarkable bird 
in many ways. He is commonly known 
as the ‘“‘ Butcher-bird ”’-—a name which 
he well deserves — though properly 
speaking, he is the Red-backed Shrike. 
This bird must not be confused with 
the Great Grey Shrike, of which there 
are two distinct species, both of them 


out for the cruel rascal that he is. His 
chief delight is to capture any small 
living creatures that he can master— 
mice, shrews, frogs, lizards, small birds, 
and large insects—-and impale them still 
struggling on some sharp thorn near his 
nest. You may sometimes find several 
of these ‘‘ Butcher-bird’s larders”’ in 
one spot, for the bird seems to take a 
delight in the slow torture of his victims, 
capturing and impaling far more than 
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he can eat. No wonder that this murder- 
loving bird has earned many an 
uncomplimentary local name, of which 
“French Magpie,” “‘ Nine Killer,’’ and 
““ Murdering Pie ’’ are the chief. Another 


no chances with the weather, or who 
at least postpone their coming until the 
risk of a cold welcome is but little to 
be feared. The Marsh Warbler has 
already been mentioned as a late comer, 


WEIGHING THE BABY 
THE YOUNG CUCKOO AT TWELVE DAYS WEIGHED 1? O0Z., AT EIGHTEEN DAYS 3 02. 


of his sobriquets, the meaning of which 
is not quite so clear, is ‘‘ Whisky 
John.” 

The month of April by no means. sees 
the end of our summer visitors’ arrival, 
for there are several of them that take 


but the Spotted Flycatcher and his much 
rarer cousin, the Pied Flycatcher, are 
almost equally cautious. They are 
rarely here until May is some days old, 
and the same may often be said of the 
Corncrake, that weird and retiring bird 
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that is so seldom seen until September, 
when one may kick him up under one’s 
feet when walking for Partridges. The 
Corncrake for some mysterious reason 
is a much rarer bird nowadays than 
formerly, and one misses his harsh, 
grating ‘“‘ quack” very much indeed 
when you go out expecting to hear it 
every minute on some mild evening in 
early summer as the dusk begins to fall. 
It is a pity that the Corncrake’s numbers 
are being reduced, whatever the cause 
of it may be, for this is one of the most 
interesting, and certainly one of the 
cleverest, of all our migratory birds. 
You may walk into a field of clover or 
young corn where the bird is calling 
lustily close to you and you expect to 
flush him with the greatest ease, but no 
sooner have you marked him down in 
one direction and almost—as you think— 
trodden on him, than he calls again fifty 
yards away in another. He can run like 
a hare, and seems to take the greatest 
pleasure in this game of hide-and-seek. 
But it is a game in which he always wins, 
for you never will find him. Yet at 
times the Corncrake is a stupid bird. 
He will often let your retriever catch 
him rather than take to wing when you 
happen to come upon his tracks in the 
partridge field. Against that seeming 
stupidity. however, may be placed the 
fact which has often been vouched for, 
that the bird will feign death when you 
take him in your hand, and as soon as 
you release your grasp he is gone. 
Another May visitor is the Swift, that 
noisy, reckless bird that makes such 
wonderful evolutions in the air on hot 
summer evenings. A dare-devil bird this, 
whose heart is always light and who 
knows no fear except it be when he 
unwittingly comes to ground—usually 
through flying against a telegraph wire 
or some other obstacle that even his 
sharp eye failed to detect. In such a 
predicament he finds it hard to rise again, 
even though he be unhurt, for his long 
wings and almost useless legs and feet 
make it almost impossible for him to 


raise himself sufficiently to fly. He 
cannot walk, and no wonder, seeing that 
his legs never get any practice. He only 
uses them for a few moments every day 
—just when he is alighting at his nest 
or preparing to throw himself into space. 
The Swift has often been credited with 
roosting in the air, and if any bird could 
do it, itis this. But it is not true, though 
one can understand how the idea came 
about, Swifts having a habit just at dusk 
of soaring up into the air until they are 
out of sight. Probably they do this to 
gather a few tit-bits for supper before 
retiring to rest beneath the eaves or in 
some favourite holes in the masonry of 
a lofty building. For some reason which 
no one has yet been able to discover, the 
Swift makes but a short stay in these 
islands, for although he does not come 
till May he is usually gone again by the 
beginning of August. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this general rule, 
though they must be considered rare. 
Three years ago the Swifts stayed—at 
any rate in the South of England—much 
beyond the ordinary date of their 
departure. The writer observed several 
pairs about right up to the end of August, 
at which time he left home for a few days 
so that he was unable to record the 
actual date on which they disappeared. 
By September 7th not a bird was to be 
seen. it is certainly very curious that 
the Swift, which is a much larger and 
apparently stronger bird than either 
Swallow or House-martin, should be 
unable to support himself in this climate 
for a period equal in length to that 
enjoyed by the latter birds. The Swift, 
of course, is no relative of the Swallows, 
but his habits and requirements in the 
way of food are much the same, and that 
he could stay longer if he wished is 
proved by the fact that he sometimes 
does so. It may be that in an ordinary 
summer some favourite food supply of the 
Swift begins to fail about the beginning 
of August, but if this supposition 
be correct, there must have been an 
exception to the rule in the summer of 
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1912. It will be remembered that that 
was a very wet season. 

There is one May arrival in the list 
of our summer birds that is very rarely 
to be noted nowadays. This is the Quail, 
a bird whose gradual disappearance from 
these islands—for it has long since come 
to that—is very much to be regretted 
for many reasons. It is a bird of con- 
siderable interest to anyone who may 
come across it, for it is an English 
Partridge in miniature, and even more 


FEMALE SWIFT CAUGHT ON THE NEST. 
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nowadays writes to the papers about it, 
and has the bird stuffed and preserved 
with as much care as if it were a twenty- 
pound trout. Nobody knows why the 
Quail has taken so great a dislike to us 
or our country in modern times, but it 
has been suggested that our methods of 
agriculture are now not so suitable to 
the bird’s happy existence as once they 
were. Like the Partridge, the Quail 
prefers arable farming, and it may be 
that our modern habit of laying down 


SHE HAS GREAT DIFFICULTY IN RISING 


FROM THE GROUND 


prolific than that much esteemed bird. 
Like the Partridge, also, it is capable of 


affording excellent sport. It flies very 
fast, and being small, is by no means 
easy to bag. But whereas in the days 
of our fathers the Quail constantly figured 
in the bag during the early part of the 
shooting season, it is doubtful whether 
the number of these birds killed by the 
gunner in any recent season would 
amount to as many as the fingers of one’s 
hand. The man who shoots a Quail 


the land so extensively to permanent 
pasture instead of growing corn on 
ploughed land has incurred the bird’s 
displeasure. Anyhow, the Quail, in 
common with the Corncrake, seems very 
disinclined in these days to favour us 
with a shot at his retreating form. 
Several instances of the Quail having 
wintered in these islands—down in the 
West—have been recorded, but the bird 
has always been mainly migratory. This 
instinct, in fact, is so strong within him 
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that specimens which have been brought 
up by hand in this country have invari- 
ably disappeared suddenly in _ the 
autumn when the time for their depar- 
ture arrived. Similarly, birds kept in 


YOUNG 


captivity have been observed to become 
extraordinarily restless at the same 
season. 

The coming of the Night-jar at the 
latter end:of May brings us to the end 
of the list of our summer visitors, for he 
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is the latest of all to put in an appear- 
ance. This is a bird more often heard 
than seen, his purring note, which begins 
at nightfall, often striking the ear on a 
still evening in summer. One could 


NEAR NESTING SITE 


hardly credit the Night-jar with having 
any aspirations towards being a musician, 
but his voice is pleasing none the less, 
his accents rising and falling in perfect 
cadence as he sits motionless in the 
twilight at some point of vantage whence 
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he may dart out and seize any hapless 
night-flying insect that may inadvisedly 
come within his reach. He is death on 
the cockchafer and other beetles, and he 
has a strong taste for moths of every 
kind and size. No bird is more splendidly 
adapted than this for the kind of life he 
leads. His mottled plumage of ash-grey, 
brown and black, is the exact imitation 
of the branch on which he roosts by day, 
so that you might look at him a dozen 
times in broad daylight and still believe 
him to be part and parcel of the lichen 
and bark itself. When asleep, he re- 
clines his body along the bough the better 
to conceal himself, though even when he 
sits upright he looks like nothing more 
than a piece of broken branch. Another 
wonder of the Night-jar’s composition is 
his mouth, which though provided only 
with a tiny beak, opens to an enormous 
extent—right back beyond his large and 
prominent eye. Above and below and 
on each side his mouth is provided with 
bristles which form a sort of cage the 
better to seize and entrap his prey. To 
clean these bristles of the wings and 
scales that must often adhere to them, 
the bird is further provided with a 


serrated claw on the middle toe of each 
foot. This, at least, is one of the sup- 
posed purposes of this comb-like 
appendage, though it has also been 
suggested that the bird may use the 
contrivance for securing insects while it 
is on the wing, or for holding them more 
securely after they are caught. At any 
rate, the feature is extremely interesting, 
if only because only two other British 
birds, so far as one can recollect, are 
furnished with a similar kind of claw. 
These are the Barn Owl and the Heron. 
The Night-jar possesses yet another 
characteristic that is almost unique—the 
ability to clap its wings together over 
its back while in flight. The effect pro- 
duced is like that of a pistol-shot, so 
sharp is the sound, and many a person 
walking abroad on a summer’s evening 
must have been startled by it. Besides 
the purring notes he utters when at rest, 
the Night-jar has a shrill whistling cry 
that may be heard when he is on the 
wing. It is short and sharp and sounds 
almost human, and might easily alarm 
anyone who did not know what it was. 
But it is always a welcome sound, for it 
means that summer at last is here. 
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WAR SILHOUETTES 


BY IGNOTUS 


“Arma virumque cano’ 


Ir is rather an impressive sight on 
ordinary occasions to see a church parade 
in the open, the men in square, generally 
four deep, with the white-frocked parson 
in the middle beside the piled drums : 


the responses and the singing, strangely’ 


enough, sound heartier in the open air. 
Judge then the impressiveness of one I 
attended recently on the Aisne. We had 
been fighting for some time and being 
withdrawn into billets for a rest, found 
ourselves within easy reach of Divisional 
Headquarters and a padre, so at the 
close of the Sunday morning service, 
notice was given that voluntary service 
would be held that evening in the 
chateau close by. 

The setting in the evening was worthy 
of a Zola or a Victor Hugo. Imagine a 
huge stone chateau, guarded by a 
magnificent pair of gilded, wrought-iron 
gates and bright with small parterres of 
flowers just beginning to fade. As we 
entered (the place was a hospital for the 
moment) we were bidden to tread 
quietly and directed down a narrow 
stone stair to a sort of vault below that 
in happier times evidently served as a 
sort of underground smoking-room, for 
it was carpeted, furnished, and hung 
round with a few good heads. The place 
filled up rapidly with officers and men 
of the division cheek by jowl, all talking 
quietly (for most of us had seen some 
fighting then and knew there was more 
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ahead next week) till I was interrupted 
by a gentle push and a remark of 
“ Gangway, sir, please,” and the parson 
edged his way quietly up to the table 
where I stood. Light was precious and 
there were only two candles in the huge 
vault, but by their light began one of 
the most arresting services to which I 
ever listened. There was no music, but 
everyone was in deadly earnest, and the 
mass of white faces peering out of the 
gloom gave it something of an air of 
unreality. It was soon over and we 
filed out as quietly as we had arrived. 

I don’t know now how many of that 
company survive, but within the next 
ten days my regiment alone lost twelve 
officers. 

* * * * * 

Much has been said in letters home of 
the cheerfulness of the private soldier, 
and justly, too, for he is never depressed 
for long—partly, I think, owing to his 
bird-like memory of the past, and largely 
owing to his utter imperturbability and 
inability to look ahead. One notes the 
latter quality particularly when censoring 
his letters home. As is probably known, 
all letters written in the field have to be 
handed open to an officer who reads 
them, erases anything that might give 
a clue to operations, then signs and seals 
them. 

How they make their deductions, 
Heaven alone knows, but very few of 
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the writers are troubled with doubts of 
our ultimate success, while one man 
recently, after a good deal of steady 
sniping, wrote home: ‘“ Dear Aunt, 
I think we now have the Germans 
knackered’’—a remark savouring perhaps 
more of the tented field than the Court, 
but in view of the Germans’ recent 
strenuous resistance, as misleading as it 
could well be. 
* * * * * 

I shall not easily forget my only 
experience as a telephone-wire layer. 
One evening in January last, as dusk 
fell, I was sent with a couple of men to 
lay a line from a certain house into a 
trench we were holding. It had been 


raining steadily for some days and the 
country was pretty well a-wash, so much 
so that somebody suggested sending 
home for the Navy while we retired to 
the base ; however, the result was that 
water stood in pools on the road, the 
ditches were nearly flush, and walking 


across the sodden orchards and the 
plough was real labour. We started 
and going slowly laid out our line over 
about 500 yards of road, then turning 
through a broken gateway into an 
orchard, had some 60 yards of open to 
cross to a trench which at that point 
was about 200 yards from the Germans. 
A little desultory sniping was going on, 
and every now and again, they threw 
up a blue magnesium light irradiating 
the country for some distance round, a 
proceeding which invariably made us 
crouch, for it was generally followed by 
a few hasty shots. However, we got 
into our trench without mishap, having 
luckily hit on the gap through a wire 
fence which had been erected as a 
preliminary to a breastwork we were 
building a little way behind as the old 
trench was practically untenable. We 
slid into the trench, which was knee 
deep in liquid mud, in which the then 
occupants had been standing since 6 p m. 
the night before, and I made myself 
known to the officer in command. 
Setting down the instrument, we tried 


to ring up the house we had come from. 
Of course, there was a “ fault’ in the 
wire which had to be rectified, but after 
some delay we managed to get through, 
and leaving one operator in the trench, 
the other man and I started back. 


Unfortunately, just as we did so the 
new relief appeared on the scene (for the 
trenches were relieved every twenty-four 
hours in that awful weather) and as 
a hundred men make a good deal more 
noise gett:rg through mud than do 
three, the Germans heard them and 
started to fire hard. 


From what I heard afterwards, I 
imagine they had their rifles sighted on 
this wire gap by daylight and then 
clamped in rests so that they only had 
to keep loading and pulling the trigger, 
but this I do not know. 

The night was as black as tar, and the 
scene pandemonium ! 

On the one side, two of us trying to 
find the gap in the wire to get out, on 
the other about a hundred men trying 
to find the way in. 

We two went different ways inside, 
but before we could find it my man was 
hit and, with a ghastly stranguiated yell, 
more animal than human, the poor chap 
subsided on to the mud. 

I couldn’t see him at first, but one of 
their horrible flares showed him to me 
a moment later, and crawling to him, I 
tried to comfort him, lying flat on my 
face in the mud and wondering how in 
the world to tie him up, as I couldn’t 
even see whereabouts he had been hit! 


Meantime the relief had found the gap 
in the fence and begun to file in, getting 
two men hit in doing so; and calling 
someone to take my place and hold the 
wounded man’s head up, for I feared he 
would choke in the mud, I crawled away 
and finding the gap, got through, and 
stumbling into holes and over trees 
found myself once more back in the 
orchard, whence I made my way full 
speed to get stretcher bearers, who 
brought the wounded man in, but he 
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had been mortally hit in the lung and 
died within the’ hour. 

I never wish for such a night again. 

* * * 

Napoleon’s dictum that an army 
marches on its belly appears to have 
been laid to heart by the Army Service 
Corps in this campaign, for I have never 
seen men so well or so regularly fed, nor, 
for that matter has anybody else. The 
bully beef (a corruption of “ bouilli’’), 
tinned stuff in fact, is excellent, as is 
the biscuit, though the latter is seldom 
eaten, as the men get an issue of bread 
when possible, and also buy the French 
country bread, which they seem to enjoy. 
Add to this a good whack of tea, sugar, 
jam, cheese, bacon, a tot of rum (which 
is not put into the tea, despite the 
assertions of fanatical teetotalers at 
home), fresh meat whenever procurable, 
and vegetables, and it will be seen that 
the men, though they live hard, fare 
well. In addition, we have lately 
been getting an excellent ration of 


pea-soup on coming out of the trenches, 
steaming hot and thick as gruel, and 
also tinned salmon, which we heard was 


a present from the Government of 
British Columbia (floreat!). It will be 
seen there is not much to grouse about, 
so little, in fact, that men whom I spoke 
to recently, confessed that the only 
grievance was they didn’t get enough. 

Seeing that the last time I was in a 
trench the men never ceased eating from 
daylight to dusk (this is absolutely true) 
I don’t think this complaint is well 
founded : Tommy, an inveterate grouser, 
would have a real grievance if he could 
find nothing to grumble at. 

On one occasion, I heard a definition 
that was new to me. We had been 


served out with a new brand of biscuit— 


little round chaps such as children have— 
instead of our usual dog variety, and 
hearing them described as ‘‘ Section D ” 
biscuits, | asked what it meant. 
“Section D” is the last section of 
the Army Reserve into which a man is 
drafted before being free of the Army: 
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he would then have at least twelve’ 
years’ service and he remains in : this» 
till he completes sixteen years. At 
this advanced age by _ barrack-room 
standards, his teeth give out, and the 
idea underlying the description was that 
a paternal Government, aware of the: 
infirmity, had adapted the biscuit ration 
to meet the case. 
* * * * * 

Knocking about the country from 
place to place one sees a certain amount 
of the French Army, and instinctively 
makes those comparisons which in our 
youth we were taught were odious. The 
conclusion I have come to is that they 
have no discipline as we understand it. 

Their infantry shamble along 
nominally four deep, but very often 
three and sometimes five, without the 
slightest attempt at “ dressing,” which’ 
is not what we are used to; one thing, 
however, filled me with admiration, and ° 
that was their Horse Artillery. 

The first time I saw them was on a 
pitch dark night. 

We had paraded at 11 pm., and 
marching across the park of a _ big 
property found ourselves on a_high- 
road where we turned to our left. It: 
was so dark that we dropped connecting 
files between companies to keep touch, : 
when all of a sudden an order was passed 
down “ Keep to the right,” and from 
my front I heard a rumbling, grumbling 
sound quickly coming nearer, and in a 
moment two batteries of their Horse’ 
Gunners were on us. As it happened 
they were all horsed with greys which 
looked perfectly ghostly in the gloom ; 
however, what surprised me was their 
discipline. From end to end of the 
batteries there was exactly the same 
space between the muzzle of one gun to 
the noses of the lead horses of the next 
team, and their wagons and transport 
were in the same good order, and yet I 
did not hear a single order given. Our: 
own gunners could not have bettered it. 

Talking of the French reminds me of 
the extraordinary strides our men seem 
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to have made in learning the language in 
the last few months. As I stated else- 
where, their vocabulary consisted of but 
two words, “ Pain” and Souvenir,” 
yet now quite an appreciable proportion 
of men can express themselves, and 
lately I censored a letter for a sergeant 
in my company written in first-class 
French, finishing (to give an example) 
with “Bon soir et bonne chance.” 

I myself had rather an eye-opener one 
day at the village of B I was 
walking up from my billet to head- 
quarters when I met two French Tommies 
and, stopping to speak to them, was 
surprised to hear one reply in quite 
decent English. It wasn’t quite so 
surprising when he explained that he had 
been a kitchen-man at the Ritz in 
Piccadilly for four years and had only 
left to rejoin his regiment at the out- 
break of war. 

Which reminds me of another story. 

I was talking recently to an officer of 
a west-country regiment who told me 
that when that amazing rapprochement 
between the Germans and ourselves (in 
various parts of the line) took place at 
Christmas, one of his sergeants, before he 
could be stopped, got out of his trench 
and went across to the enemy’s lines. 
Almost the first person he saw there 
was a man he knew well, who had been 
a barber in the Old Kent-road, and they 
had quite a long yarn, while the other 
men crowded round to listen. After a 
bit, our man said he must be getting 
back, so they shook hands and parted, 
when the Saxon said: “If your chaps 
make a shove forward, give us a chance 
and we'll put our hands up; we’re 
about fed up with all this!’’ Whether 
he meant it, I don’t know; but I give 
the story as it was told me, and he 
further added a few nights later, when 
they were back in these same trenches, 
a voice from the other side shouted 
across: “Are you there, So-and-so ? 


It’s us, the Saxons; don’t shoot.” 
Students of history will remember 
similar 


instances of chumming up 
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recorded in Wellington’s campaigns, 
particularly after he advanced from 
behind his lines at Torres Vedras, and 
it does not seem surprising that men 
opposed to each other for long months, 
and imbued with a mutual respect for 
each other’s fighting .qualities should 
develop a common liking. 
* * * * * 

A certain amount of sporting interest 
can be obtained in a trench by sniping, 
though for the sake of your future it 
is well to be sure that the parapet (7.e., 
the front wall of the trench made of the 
earth thrown up from the excavation) 
is bullet-proof ; otherwise in the middle 
of your amusement you find the enemy’s 
bullets coming right through. 

Perhaps an actual account of an 
afternoon’s sniping will give a clearer 
idea of the game than any quantity of 
theory. 

The trench we were holding was too 
high to fire over except by standing on 
footrests, so it had been rather cleverly 
loop-holed—how, I cannot say. 

These loopholes were not, of course, 
bullet-proof, but 1ather bullet traps, as 
their formation could be seen from the 
enemy’s side with a pair of glasses, and 
a man firing from them was very liable 
to be shot in the face, so I had them 
“blinded” with mud, and every now 
and again the mud was removed so as 
to get a clear view. 

A little in front of us was a barbed 
wire fence, then an open space about 
200 yards across with a few dead men 
lying about, then the German barbed 
wire, and then their trenches. 

While taking a look through a loophole 
a sergeant assured me he could spot a 
German loophole with something sticking 
out of it that looked like a rifle muzzle, 
so I told him to fire at the muzzle and 
then blind his loophole again, for I find 
it is while watching the effect of the shot 
that so many men get hit. 

He must have made a pretty close 
shot, for a few minutes later we had 
three separate vicious whines over that 
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same right angle of our trench, a little 
wide but good shooting, so they knew 
whereabouts they were being sniped 
from. 

Meantime the occupants of the next 
trench on my right, thinking they were 
being fired at and handsomely missed, 
signalled the Germans a “ miss” with a 
piece of broken umbrella they had found 
which rather misled them. Half-an-hour 
afterwards I let the sergeant fire again 
and that time he said he thought he 
had got right into the loophole, and 
there was certainly no response. Waiting 
another half-hour he had a third try, 
and as the German still failed to reply 
it was a fair deduction (a) that he did 
not know exactly where he was being 
sniped from, or (b) the second shot had 
got him, or (c) he found it too unhealthy 
and had gone out of business for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

One of our men with an extraordinarily 
perverted sense of humour tried a jest 
on a sentry that cost him his life, and 
really I cannot feel any sympathy for 
the victim. 

Watching his opportunity at night he 
slipped out of the end of the trench and 
crawling away towards the Germans 
unseen, turned round and crawled back 
towards us, trying, it would seem, to 
stalk a sentry in the trench from which 
he had come. 

The sentry saw him in plenty of time 
and challenged, receiving no reply as 
the silly ass still continued to crawl on. 
Again he challenged, and on the third 
challenge, fired, and killed the would-be 
humorist. When dragged into the trench 
his identity was established, but can any 
sane man imagine such a proceeding ? 


* * * * * 


Tommy is never at a loss for an 
excuse or a reply. At a court-martial 
on which I sat recently, the prisoner 
was charged with being drunk, and it 
appeared that being sent by his platoon 
sergeant down a communication trench 
with a message to the supports, he 


persuaded the N.C.O. in charge of the 
support that it would be a good thing 
to take back with him the rum ration 
belonging to the men in the fire trench. 
How he persuaded him I don’t know, 
but he did; perhaps the “ persuasion ”’ 
took the form of removing the rum when 
the sergeant’s back was turned. 

Anyhow the rum and he started back 
together, and perhaps it is unnecessary 
to remark that only he arrived, and in 
the condition known to sympathetic 
onlookers as “a little bit under the 
weather.” 

Of course he was at once made a 
prisoner and in due time appeared before 
a court-martial, where his excuse was 
that crossing a communication trench 
(half-ful of water) by a plank, he got so 
excited that he dropped the jar of rum 
into the water. 

It seems a pity he did not follow the 
rum for a few moments, for he certainly 
would have arrived back in his trench 
a little more sober than he did. 

As an afterthought he added that he 
tried unsuccessfully to recover the jar 
of rum, but on the cold-blooded President 
of the Court pointing out to him that 
that was rather a feat for a man on a 
narrow plank wearing his equipment, he 
wisely abandoned all further efforts to 
make good that line of defence. 

Another man made rather a ready and 
topical reply one night. He was on 
sentry just off a road along which a 
working party came with sandbags to 
build up some damage that had occurred, 
and on challenging received the reply, 
“Working party with sandbags,” to 
which he very properly replied, ‘ Pass, 
working party with sandbags,” and, not 
noticing the officer, added, ‘‘ Yer King 
and country need yer,” which, though 
very true, was not regulation. 


* * * * * 


The shell the Germans use at present 
seems to vary a great deal in quality ; 
some of it, but certainly not all, is as 
good as was used in the earlier part of 
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the show, while a great deal of it either 
doesn’t burst or does practically no 
damage. 

A short time ago I was walking down 
a road to Brigade Headquarters, and on 
my way called in at our own to fetch 
my letters. While reading them I heard 
a bang, and a sergeant said, “ I should 
wait a minute if I were you; they’re 
just shelling the corner of the road,” 
and, as a matter of fact, they put over 
three salvoes of three shells each from 
a 13-pr. Horse Artillery gun. A sentry 
was standing on the edge of a ditch when 
the first one burst in a field of young 
corn about twenty yards away; he 
jumped back into a doorway and there 
watched with entire equanimity the 
other eight, none of which did any 
damage, though one burst on the roof 
of a cottage where seven of our men 
were billeted. 

So poor was it that it only took off 
the red tiles without breaking the 
rafters, and not a man was hurt. 

I don’t know if I am right, but I 
ascribe it very largely to their having 
exhausted their ammunition reserve, and 
though working at high pressure they 
now find it impossible to make the supply 
keep pace with the demand or else the 
fuses are being set by insufficiently- 
trained gunners. Be the cause what it 
may, one can only be thankful that the 
shelling is not what it was. 

I would not believe, until I had seen 
it with my own eyes, that one could spot 
shells passing overhead, though I had 
been told it was true. However, the 
other day I had ocular demonstration 
of the fact. We were sitting in our 
trench about 9 a.m. and things were 
pretty peaceful when suddenly our guns 
from the rear opened on the German 
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trenches about 200 yards away, with 
the most appalling series of crashes. Of 
course, one heard them coming from 
behind, a regular whining, whistling 
sound, and looking up, there was the 
shell as plain as a pikestaff. It looked 
like a small pointed bit of slate pencil 
or an ordinary rifle bullet, and from that 
height seemed absolutely harmless; it 
was hard to credit that 180 1b. weight 
of death and destruction was passing 
overhead. Some people profess to be 
able to detect the different types of gun 
by the noise they make. I don’t know 
if that is true, but the only ones I can 
spot are the howitzers. They make an 
extraordinary sort of “twang,” for all 
the world as though one had thrummed 
a giant banjo string or pulled the cord 
of an immense bow and arrow. It is 
rather strange how quickly the ear gets 
habituated to the noise of shelling. The 
other day I was on duty in a trench 
where we had been all the previous 
night and, feeling rather fagged, for I 
had been moving up and down all night 
getting the trench parapet repaired, I 
sat down in a little recess in the back 
wall and almost immediately fell asleep, 
only to awake with a great start and to 
discover our guns were hard at it again. 

I hadn’t been asleep more than twenty 
minutes altogether, but during that time 
our guns had dropped about twenty big 
’uns on their trenches, and one of them 
bursting a little bit short, the men told 
me a splinter about the length of a man’s 
finger had blown back and come close 
past my nose—so close, in fact, that 
they couldn’t understand why I hadn’t 
been hit. It couldn’t have done any 
damage, of course, beyond making a 
slight incision, but still I feel 1 was 
better without it. 
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TRANAMOE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


[The opening chapters of Tranamoe began with the introduction of the four children of James 


Cosgrove, owner of the estate, the narrator being his youngest son, Denis. 


“Aunt Kate’”’ is the ruler 


of the establishment, and we are introduced to Davy, the Huntsman, and his son known as ‘‘ Tom the 


Duck.” 


collection of animals. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ WHo’s there ?”’ called Aunt Kate in 
answer to my knock at the schoolroom 
door. ‘“ You can’t come in whoever 
you are, It’s time the patient was 
asleep.” 

“T’ll nayther sleep nor rest, Miss, till 
I} get an answer to me_ message,” 
murmured the sick man. “If that’s 
Denis, let him in for heaven’s sake before 
I go mad.” 

“Tf it’s drink or tobacco you’ve sent 
for you'll never get it, for I’ll search the 
boy before he comes in,’ replied she, 
opening the door and seizing me by the 
collar. ‘‘ Give it up at once, whatever 
it is. What’s in this box ? ”’ 

“Please don’t open it, Aunt Kate,” 
said I, in a meek voice, “ or the mice 
will get out.” 

“Mice !”’ 


screamed she, 


starting 
back. ‘‘Take them away instantly. How 
dare you bring the disgusting animals 
here ? ” 

“They belong to Mr. Carmody,” I 


replied, ‘and are very valuable. Here 
they are, sir.” 
Quick as thought the small box dis- 


appeared beneath the bedclothes, and 


A curious character arrives in the neighbourhood, Nicholas Carmody, who falls over the 
cliff and breaks his leg ; he is rescued and taken to Tranamoe. 


At his cottage he keeps a curious 


next moment a white mouse was seen 
to creep beneath the red beard which 
spread itself over the counterpane. 


“T’ll not come near your bed while 
those horrid creatures are in it. Get rid 
of them before I return,” snapped Aunt 
Kate, as she left the room. 

“God be praised for all His mercies,”’ 
sighed Nicholas Carmody. “I'll get 
some aise now. The mice’ll keep the 
crumbs picked out of the bed, an’ maybe 
they'll be the manes of keepin’ herself 
out of the room altogether.” 

During the six weeks that followed 
I took Aunt Kate’s place as nurse almost 
entirely, and never did nurse learn so 
many or such strange things from a 
patient, and surely never did tutor have 
a more attentive pupil. 

Connie Lynch, who was still forbidden 
the house, sat on the windowsill, greedily 
listening to the thrilling tales of beast 
and bird, keeping a sharp look-out for 
Miss Kate, and ready to drop off and 
take refuge in flight at the first creak of 
a hinge. 

It seemed to us that this wonderful 
man had dropped amongst us from 
another planet where man, beast, and 
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bird talked a common language. How 
else could he know the things. he did ? 
Could he not snare a wild falcon, and 
have it stooping to his lure and killing 
birds at his will all in a space of six 
weeks from the day of its capture ? 
Cormorants and otters fished for him, 
and even swans submitted to be yoked 
to a boat and driven at his command. 
How we longed for the day when the 
broken leg should be pronounced fit to 
bear his weight, for then we, too, were to 
be taught how to accomplish these 
wonders ! 

Peter Dempsey, the handy man, was 
requisitioned to make a pair of crutches 
some weeks before Dr. Trail would hear 
of an attempt at walking being made, 
and indeed Nicholas Carmody was almost 
as impatient as we were to begin. 

Some slight outlet for our suppressed 
energies was obtained through the 
management of the nestling hawks which 
had been the innocent cause of the 
accident. They were now “at hack,” 
as the term is for the first stage of their 
education. A platform had been erected 
on a lonely spot near the cliffs where they 
would seldom see a man. On this their 
basket was placed, and there they were 
regularly fed twice a day, a whistle being 
blown at feeding time. Before long they 
took wing and became as wild as if they 
had never left their parents’ care, but 
they never failed to return at the feeding 
hour which they soon associated with 
the sound of the whistle. Great 
regularity had to be observed in the 
feeding, for if they once became hungry 
enough to make a kill for themselves, 
they would never return. As soon as 
Nicholas was again on his legs he would 
snare them, and then the longed-for 
training would begin. 

In the meantime Connie and I were 
being taught to make hoods, jesses, and 
all the different small straps with which 
hawks are fastened. The wonderful art 
of splicing broken feathers so that it 
was almost impossible to see the joinings, 
was not mastered til! long afterwards. 
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While this work went on Nicholas 
held us spellbound with exciting tales 
of his early life. 

He had seen many things in many 
lands. First sailor boy before the mast 
in an East-Indiaman, then farrier in a 
cavalry regiment in India,. where he 
acquired his knowledge of hawking in 
the service of a Maharajah, to whom he 
had been lent by his Colonel to teach the 
native blacksmiths, who he found knew 
more than he did. This Rajah bought 
him out of the Army, and kept him in 
his service till his death, when he left 
India and joined a travelling circus and 
wild beast show in America. Here he 
found scope to exercise his wonderful 
power ove: animals. As lion tamer, 
snake charmer, and trainer of horses 
and dogs, he spent many years wandering 
over the face of the globe, always looking 
forward to the day when he should have 
saved sufficient money to set up as 
showman on his own account. 

Misfortune seems to have dogged his 
footsteps. Once his entire troupe of 
performing lions—worth several thousand 
pounds—were destroyed by fire, then a 
bank failure robbed him of his hard- 
earned savings, and at last, when the 
requisite six thousand pounds had been 
collected, the tragedy which darkened 
the remainder of his life, occurred. 

Weeks had gone by, and we had 
become the devoted friends and comrades 
which I am glad to say we remained till 
death parted us, before he told me the 
following story which I think I can 
repeat in almost his exact words : 

“Tt was at St. Louis that it happened. 
The show had been doing a big business 
for some time, my lions and snakes being 
the principal attraction. An Italian 
woman, the wife of the chief acrobat, 
helped me with the snake charming, and 
her little girl—a beautiful child of 
fourteen—was the great draw of the 
entertainment in her act as Una taking 
the thorn out of the lion’s paw. There 
was absolutely no danger to the child in 
this performance. The lion was as 
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gentle as a dog, and I was always con- 
cealed at the back of the cage in case of 
accidents, which are invariably caused 
by the animal becoming alarmed, except 
in the case of lionesses, who should never 
under any circumstances be used as 
performers. 

“Until little Cora’s act became so 
popular I had been assisted by a negress 
who sat in a chariot, dressed in all the 
brightest coloursand mock jewellery which 
the property man could supply, while 
four lions drew her round the stage. 
Like all people of colour this girl was 
inordinately vain of her personal appear- 
ance, and so jealous that she could not 
even bear the lions to share in the 
applause. More than once I had only 
just managed to avert an accident 
caused by her fierce cruelty to the beasts 
when she thought my attention was 
otherwise engaged. Altogether I was 
glad of the opportunity of getting rid 
of her offered by little Cora’s success and 
thought no more of her when she had 
returned to her original position of seller 
of peanuts and programmes amongst the 
audience. 

“ During Cora’s performance the door 
at the back of the cage was left open, 
covered by a curtain behind which I 
stood. The act was almost over. The 
thorn had been extracted and the child 
had her arms round the lion’s neck when 
the black devil, driven mad by the 
applause in which she had no share, 
crept to the bars and flung a cup of 
vitriol over the faces of both lion and 
child. 

“The poor brute was blinded, and the 
wretched child threw herself on the floor 
with shrieks of agony. Before I could 
come to her assistance the maddened 
animal had dashed through the curtain 
and was loose among the attendants 
behind the scenes. In his blind rush he 
collided with the poor mother who was 
flying to her screaming child. One snap 
of his powerful jaws left her a corpse. 
Fortunately the stage door opened on 
to the quay. He rushed through this 


and plunged into the river where he was 
drowned. 

““T left the show business, taking the | 
poor child with me, and have ever since 
lived on the interest of the money with | 
which I had hoped to set up business on 
my own account. What became of the 
negress? Thank God it happened in 
the Southern States of America or I 
should have had her blood on my hands 
to-day. The screams of the poor child 
were hardly hushed before the murderess 
was hanging to a telegraph pole with 
half the audience shooting at her. I have 
never known Judge Lynch make a 
mistake.” 

It must not be supposed that Aunt 
Kate gave up her position as autocrat of 
the sick room without a struggle. 

After her favourite cat had disappeared 
up the chimney in one of a series of fits 
brought on by a large pinch of red pepper 
administered by Connie while it sat 
blinking in the sun with one eye on the 
bed, which now emitted a mousey odour 


that even I. objected to, she appealed to 


Dr. Trail for authority to use force if 
necessary for the eviction of the mice. 

“Any man that sleeps with live mice 
crawling over him must be mad,”’ said 
the doctor, “‘ and is probably dangerous 
if roused. Now that he is armed with a 
heavy pair of crutches I most emphati- 
cally decline to refer to his peculiarities 
in any way. Why don’t you send for 
Davy or Thady Lynch the gamekeeper ? 
Exterminating vermin is more in their 
line than mine.” 

At last the day came when Nicholas 
Carmody was sufficiently recovered to 
leave his bed. The mice were packed up 
and returned to the care of Cora, and 
Aunt Kate resumed command of the 
convalescent ward as she now called the 
schoolroom from which Upton and 
Claude were still rigidly excluded. At 
first the twins also were forbidden to 
enter, but the sight of their younger 
brother coming and going as he wished, 
and the echo of the wonderful tales 
which reached them, proved more than 
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they could bear. They combined forces 
and as usually happened on these rare 
occasions, the enemy was routed with 
severe loss. Nell engaged Aunt Kate 
in a heated argument through the closed 
door, while Jack stormed the window. 
No sooner had he made himself safe from 
attack by clinging to the invalid’s chair, 
which he threatened to upset and “ give 
the doctor another job,” than his gentle 
sister burst in a panel of the door which 
Peter Dempsey had only glued after our 
last attack on Claude and Upton, and 
turning the key on the inside, joined the 
fray. 

From the moment that Nicholas 
Carmody saw those blue eyes, hard and 
bright with the light of battle, and the 
beautiful face flushed with excitement, 
he was her humble slave, and such he 
remained to the end. 

“Tf you give me the trouble of 
mending that man’s leg all over again, 
I'll sell your mare to pay the expense 
as sure as your name’s John Cosgrove,” 
shrieked Aunt Kate. 

“Rubbish. He’s more than ten years 
old, and you can’t,’ shouted Nell. 
“ Break it if she comes near you, Jack.” 

“Lave ’em to me, Miss,” laughed 
Nicholas. ‘“’Tis a long time since I 
handled young tigers, but I haven’t for- 
gotten the knack. They’ll be atin’ out 
of me hand when you come back.” 

Two hours afterwards when Aunt Kate 
looked through the broken panel, she 
saw a sight which petrified her with 
astonishment. 

One on each side of the invalid chair, 
the twins were seated on the floor, each 
clasping one of Nicholas Carmody’s 
hands. Tears openly coursed down Nell’s 
upturned face as she gazed into his eyes, 
and Jack’s head was suspiciously bent. 

““ She was more beautiful than you, me 
dear, before that black divil spoilt her,” 
continued Nicholas. ‘An’ now she can’t 


bear anybody to see her face.” 

“T don’t care,” sobbed Nell, ‘ I’ll kiss 
her poor face to-morrow and tell her 
she’s beautiful.” 
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When Dr. Trail called later in the day 
to inquire after his patient, he was 
mystified by Miss Cosgrove’s reply that 
“the tigers were eating out of his hand,” 
and the mystery was still more deepened 
when his further inquiries were answered 
by a request that he would “‘try and not 
be a cross-questioning idiot.’ 

Never before had peace lasted so long 
between the twins when there was no 
common enemy to be attacked. Nell 
even consented to occupy the inferior 
post of pusher to the old wheeled chair 
which Jack routed out of the lumber 
room, the more honourable post of 
puller and steerer belonging by right to 
the discoverer. 

“You're a madman to trust yourself 
to that pair,” said Aunt Kate. “I'll 
send Peter Dempsey as soon as he has 
the drawing-room chimney swept. I can 
do without having the pig killed till 
to-morrow.” 

“‘ There’s no fear of me, miss,”’ replied 
Nicholas. “‘ Lave poor Peter where he is 
or maybe ’tis he’ll be kilt instead of the 
pig. The tiger that’s pulling me is a man- 
ater.” 

Such angelic behaviour on the part of 
the twins was too good to last. Pushing 
gave Nell the unfair advantage of 
enabling her to lean over Nicholas’ 
shoulder and carry on whispered con- 
versations, the inability to hear which 
with his back turned compelled Jack to 
walk with his face to the chair and his 
whole soul in his ears. A sudden and 
well-timed push which butted the iron 
handle into the pit of his stomach with 
a force that sat him down in a muddy 
place caused war to break out with fresh 
fury. A timely reminder from Nicholas 
that under no circumstances did a 
gentleman ever strike a lady induced 
Jack to commute his sister’s punishment 
to a seat in the puddle from which he had 
just risen, and the loss of her position 
as pusher. This, however, mattered 
little, for Nicholas declined to be drawn 
by them in future, and suggested that 
Peter Dempsey should make a pair of 
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shafts to fit the garden donkey. This 
was no sooner agreed to than Nell hastily 
disappeared, leaving Jack to explain 
that this particular donkey had once 
been his private property, and conse- 
quently nobody was so capable of driving 
it as he. Everything seemed to be 
happily settled, and he was just telling 
Nicholas of the extraordinary speed that 
could be got out of the beast by rattling 
a stone in a tin can behind its heels, 
‘when Nell returned leading the animal 
referred to. 

“Let that donkey alone, 
ordered Jack, “ I’m to be driver.” 

“It’s my donkey, dear,” replied Nell, 
sweetly, ‘so of course I shall drive it 
myself. I swapped my cochin china 
cock, and my next year’s foal—Davy 
thinks there won’t be one—with Aunt 
Kate for it. So there!” 


miss,” 


The roar of laughter with which 
Nicholas greeted this speech made a 
breach between him and poor Jack, 
which was never really healed. Ridicule 


hurts a high-spirited boy more than 
blows, and leaves a more lasting scar. 
With head in air he marched off to the 
stables, and the convalescent ward knew 
him no more. 

When my place as nurse was taken 
by the twins, I found more time to spend 
at Powers’ cottage, where news of 
Nicholas was eagerly welcomed by Cora, 
who must have led a dull life during his 
absence, with nobody but the raven to 
exchange a word with. She treated 
Connie just as a servant, and never spoke 
to him except to give an order about 
the feeding of the hawks—birds which 
she hated, and never attended to if she 
could avoid doing so. 

“He wishes to repeat the conversa- 
tions he hears in the sick room,” said 
she, “but servants’ gossip gets no 
encouragement from me. Those horrid 
cruel birds must be cared for, as Nicholas 
loves them, but I should be glad never 
to see them again.”’ 

At the back of the cottage there was a 
shed in which I used to tie my horse, 


after he had become accustomed to the 
strange sounds and smells of the creatures 
most of which roamed at large in the 
cottage grounds. Some of the birds 
would even fly as far as the village, 
where they were looked upon by the old 
women as “not right” (the local 
expression for bewitched), and probably 
would have been killed but for the 
interest taken in Cora by Father Clancy, 
the parish priest, a devout member of 
whose flock she was. 

Amongst the tamest of these birds 
was a Cornish chough, who soon trans- 
ferred his affections to me, and ended by 
following me home to Tranamoe, where 
he lived happily for a number of years, 
sleeping in my bedroom and following 
me wherever I rode during the day. ' 

My horse being safely tied up, I usually 
went into the cottage where Cora played 
the guitar and sang Spanish songs, while 
I drank chocolate—-a beverage I had 
never tasted elsewhere. 

It was not more than two or three days 
after Nell had established her right to 
the post of charioteer, that Cora and I 
were alarmed by the angry baying of 
the St. Bernard, and the excited croaks 
and curses of the raven, as we sat over 
our chocolate. 

Cora had long since left off the veil 
with which she hid her face on the day | 
first saw her, and wore a black silk mask 
over the upper part of her face instead. 
Her mouth and chin were quite un- 
scarred, and of singular beauty, but 
from the manner in which she kept her 
neck and throat hidden by a lace scarf, 
it must have suffered severely from the 
vitriol. 

“Surely strangers are coming here,” 
said she, in an agitated voice. “ I hear 
wheels, and the raven never croaks like 
that at anybody he knows. Who can 
it be ? Go out, Denis, and forbid them 
to enter.” 

At that moment pandemonium seemed 
to break loose in the garden. The 
piercing screams of a woman, mingled 
with the loud braying of a donkey, and 
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the unmistakable voice of Nicholas 
shouting for Cora. When we both rushed 
out we found Nell, for the first and only 
time in her life, in hysterics, with the 
monkey on her back, clinging to her long 
hair, and trying to tear the ribbon off 
her hat, while the tame otter reduced 
the donkey to a similar state of terror 
by running swiftly round and round 
after his own tail immediately under its 
nose. Nicholas lay back in the chair with 
his broken leg supported on cushions, 
varying his shouts for Cora with what, 
I am sure, were curses in some foreign 
language. 

One word from Cora dislodged the 
monkey, who plainly thought the whole 
affair got up for his special amusement, 
then she ran to Nicholas, leaving me to 
comfort Nell who still sobbed from rage 
and fright. 

“The brute jumped on me out of the 
tree, and I thought he was the devil,” 
sobbed she, “‘ I’ll never forgive Nicholas 
for letting him do it. Don’t be an ass, 
Denis. Of course he could have stopped 
him if he wanted to. You told me your- 
self that the animals understood every 
word he spoke.” 

“T wouldn’t have had you frightened 
like this for all the world, me darlin’,”’ 
said Nicholas. 

“Tm not frightened, and don’t you 
dare to tell Jack I was,” snapped she. 
“Tl kill your beastly monkey if it 
comes near me again.” 

“ Poor little Johnnie meant no harm, 
miss,” said Cora, as she placed the 
monkey’s little hands before his eyes. 
‘‘ See, he is ashamed and asks pardon for 
disarranging your beautiful hair. You 
will love him as we do before long.” 

So great was Cora’s delight at having 
her beloved Nicholas home once more 
that she forgot the jealousy that had 
made her life miserable of late. She saw 
that Nell, although fifteen, was nothing 
but a spoilt child, with more the manners 
of a schoolboy than of a young lady, 
and she treated her as such from the first. 

We were a merry party over our 
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chocolate that evening. Johnnie, the 
monkey, strapped into a high baby’s 
chair, taking his cup like a gentleman, 
and altogether behaving himself with 
such perfect manners that he quite wiped 
out the bad impression he had made on 
Nell, and was received into the inner 
circle of her friendship from that day on. 

At Nicholas’ request the guitar was 
again brought out, and Cora sang song 
after song till the evening gun at the fort 
reminded us that supper hour was long 
past and that Aunt Kate was still to be 
reckoned with. 

As we hurried home in the dusk, Nell 
driving the donkey chair and I riding 
by her side, our whole conversation was 
of Cora, her sweet voice, her terrible 
misfortune, and her devotion to Nicholas. 

“ T wonder if I could learn to play the 
guitar like that,’”’ said Nell, “I know I 
can sing. Davy says I’d have a voice 
like a thrush if I’d only suck eggs and 
eat raw onions enough.” 

““Maybe Cora might teach you,” said 
I, “ I’m sure Aunt Kate would be glad 
to get you out of the way sometimes, 
and then you’d have an excuse for 
going to play with the monkey.” 

“Denis,” said she, in her most 
impressive manner, “If you mention 
that monkey when we get home, you'll 
only regret it once, but that once will 
last you as long as you live.” 

I daresay it was fear of consequences 
quite as much as brotherly love that 
made me submit to the oath of secrecy 
which was there and then administered, 
and which I faithfully kept until now. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SunpDAyY could hardly be looked wpon as 
a day of rest by either man or boy under 
the authority of that truly religious 
woman, Miss Cosgrove, but with animals 
it was quite another matter. Her 
interpretation of the commandment was 
that horses should not leave their stables 
on that day under any conceivable 
circumstances but that their grooming 
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should be attended to with even more 
care than on week-days. 

As early mass commenced at eight 
o'clock, and the chapel was two miles 
away, this meant that the Catholic 
stable helpers began their work an hour 
earlier than on week-days, and that 
their mistress rose with the lark in order 
to make sure that their souls were not 
saved at the expense of her horses’ 
comfort. 

Morning prayers for the Protestant 
members of her household also added 
considerably to the rigours of the day, 
for everybody but my father, who acted 
up to the letter of the law by breakfasting 
in bed, in spite of the loudly expressed 
opinion of his sister that ‘‘ When the 
Almighty said rest he didn’t mean sloth,” 
and that “‘ the only part of James’ body 
that needed rest was his stomach.” 

Upton was the person on whom these 
religious exercises weighed heaviest, for 
Aunt Kate insisted on his reading a 
chapter of the Bible which she selected 
herself, apparently for the express 


purpose of covering that bashful youth 


with confusion. She took particular 
pains to make him repeat any passage 
which he tried to slur over. 

The ill-concealed annoyance of Claude, 
who would have dearly liked to play the 
part of parson himself, was a constant 
source of pleasure to the family, including 
his aunt, who invariably addressed him 
as Master Dobson during Sunday’s 
breakfast. My father seldom honoured 
church with a visit, except when he was 
expecting some specially important letter 
connected with his speculations. The 
only postal delivery on that day was 
effected by the clerk, who dealt out the 
mail to the congregation as he handed 
round the collection plate. The high 
square pews affording everybody an 
opportunity of reading their correspond- 
ence, and thereby greatly mitigating the 
tedium of the Rev. Mr. Shortt’s sermons, 
which were of a sombre and lengthy type 
to match the black Geneva gown in 
which he delivered them. 


On the morning following the return 
home of Nicholas, my father’s mail 
consisted of but one letter, but that was 
of a shape and blueness that even I, the 
youngest of his family, recognised as 
forecasting one of those periodical scenes 
between him and Aunt Kate which were 
usually followed by one of his hasty and 
mysterious journeys. The choir—which 
consisted of Susan and Martha Shortt, 
aided and abetted by the clerk, who 
gave out occasional and most startling 
bellows in a deep bass voice while the 
plate went from hand to hand in the 
square pews—had hardly got started on 
the second verse of the offertory hymn 
when he hurried out of church bare- 
headed, with the letter grasped in his 
hand. The excitement caused by this 
unusual episode was answerable not only 
for the hymn being docked of three of 
its verses, but for the first time in the 
memory of man Mr. Shortt brought his 
sermon to a close with “ Secondly.” 

Not even the unsnubable Claude dared 
to address my aunt as she stalked along 
at the head of her party, with her hands 
clasped behind her back, holding my 
father’s hat, which she used as if it was 
coat tails. When Tom the Duck met 
her at the back door and quacked out 
the bad news that the grey colt had cast 
himself in the stable, she replied, “‘ Damn 
you and the colt too. God forgive me 
for cursing on the Sabbath.” 

Then she disappeared into the study 
from whence her high and rasping voice 
was unceasingly heard till old William 
the butler timidly knocked at the door 
to announce that “‘ The childer were 
sated at the table this half hour, and that 
Master Claude was threatening to cut 
the beef.” Then she dashed out, only 
to be disappointed by finding him seated 
as far as possible away from the joint 
and ostentatiously reading a religious 
book. 

“A cold dinner is better than no dinner 
at all as you'll very likely find out one 
of these days, Master Claude,” said she, 
“with your father gambling away the 
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very roof over our heads. If it wasn’t 
the Sabbath when no letters can be sent 
I’d write to Josiah Dobson this minute. 
I'll do it to-morrow, anyhow.” 

With that she burst into tears to the 
horrified amazement of her nephews and 
niece, and the terror of Upton, who told 
Claude afterwards that he would have 
been far less surprised if the sirloin had 
bellowed at the first prod of the fork. 

Early next morning my father 
departed, taking a far greater amount 
of luggage than usual, and quite 
forgetting to leave any address to which 
his letters might be forwarded. 

The care of the young hawks had made 
me an earlier riser than either of my 
brothers, so I was the only witness to the 
parting between him and Aunt Kate, 
who was again weeping as she embraced 
him on the doorstep. 

“God forgive you, James,” said she, 
“and may you be given time and 
opportunity to undo the wrong you have 
done your children.” 

“Things will come right yet, Kate, 
if you stick to the ship,” he replied. 
“At all events I have at last done the 
right thing in telling the whole truth to 
old Dobson. Don’t quarrel with him, 
no matter what he may say or do. He is 
a clever man of business, and will stand 
by the children for their mother’s sake. 
God bless you. You have been a good 
sister to me and more than a mother to 
them.” 

The remainder of that week passed as 
usual except that Aunt Kate took to 
waylaying the postman before he reached 
the house, and seemed depressed and 
disappointed at the result. It was not 
till the following Sunday that anything 
strange happened, but then events 
succeeded one another with startling 
rapidity. Trouble began at breakfast 
time when old William announced that 
Mr. Owen from the signal tower wished 
to see Miss Cosgrove instantly. 

“He says he has no right to be away 
from the tower at this time of day, and 
can’t stay more than a few minutes,” 


said he, “so you had better see him at 
once, miss,” 

“ Bring him in here, then,” replied 
Aunt Kate. “‘ There surely can’t have 
been a shipwreck on such a lovely day 
as this. Perhaps the man is ill.” 

One glance at old Owen’s red face, 
which shone from the effects of his 
Sunday morning’s shave, was sufficient 
to dispel all fears for his health. He 
stood on the doormat smoothing down 
his hair with one hand, and holding 
out a strip of paper towards my aunt 
with the other. 

“Read you that ma’am,”’ said he. “’Tis 
a signal message that I don’t understand, 
so I brought it to you.” 

“Good gracious,” said Aunt Kate, 
“the man must be mad. What do I 
know about signals? Read it yourself 
as you wrote it. I hope it isn’t Welsh.” 

Paying no attention to this remark, 
he stolidly read in his gull-like voice : 

“The Inman Company’s steamer 
City of Boston, bound from Liverpool 
to New York signals ‘Good-bye to 
Tranamoe from James Cosgrove.’ ” 

“Read it again, Mr. Owen,” said 
Aunt Kate, in a breathless voice, ‘‘ and 
you, Mr. Upton, fetch a pencil and 
paper as quickly as possible.” 

“ Tf it’s writing a reply you’re thinking 
of ma’am,”’ said Owen, “indeed and more- 
over you've plenty of time for to- 
morrow’s post. The steamer is out of 
sight of land this hour past.” 

“It must be a practical joke played 
by some thoughtless fool,” said Claude, 
“Father would never leave the country 
without a word to any of us.” 

“T’ve known him do more foolish 
things than that would be under the 
circumstances,” said Aunt Kate. “ It’s 
the wisdom of it that makes me doubtful. 
Get ready for church, children. There 
may be a letter explaining it.” 

“There’s no use in hurrying,” said 
Jack. “‘ Sam Steede will be ringing the 
bell, and you know he never gives the 
letters till collection time.” 

“ He’ll give me mine to-day,” replied 
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his aunt, “if I have to ring the bell 
myself while he’s sorting them out of 
the bundle.” 

So great was Aunt Kate’s anxiety to 
get her letters that we reached the church 
door some minutes before Sam Steede 
arrived with his postbag slung over his 
shoulder, and Dr. Trail’s Sunday sirloin 
tucked under his arm. Having laid the 
latter on a convenient tombstone, he 
proceeded to search his bag for Aunt 
Kate’s letter, which he assured her was 
addressed in a hand he had never seen 
before, and had the Liverpool postmark. 

“T was wondering who it could be 
from, Miss Kate,” said he, “‘ for I never 
saw any letters from Tranamoe going 
to Liverpool since the poor mistress 
died.” 

When the letter was at length delivered 
to its owner Sam was not the only 
curious member of the audience who 
watched while she read it, and indeed our 
curiosity was amply rewarded by seeing 
the extraordinary effect the news had on 
my aunt. 

It was a short letter, and the blow, 
whatever it was, seemed to fall without 
any warning. She gave one hollow groan 
and collapsed on to the tombstone 
beside the doctor’s beef, where she sat 
gazing into space and talking, to nobody 
in particular, in the following strange 
manner : 

“And the state bed not aired! He'll 
most likely be in it by the time I get 
home. Ninety years of age if he’s a day. 
He'll die on my hands the only time I 
ever really wanted him to live. Come 
home children, there’s no church for any 
of us to-day!” 

It was not until her perspiring and 
bewildered family had assisted her to 
drag the feather bed from the state room 
to the kitchen, where it was propped up 
on several chairs in front of a roaring 
fire, that Claude ventured to ask ‘“‘ What 
was the matter with the bed?” 

“Are you a Dobson or are you not ? ” 
inquired his aunt, with great bitterness. 
“From your sandy complexion I should 
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have thought you would have been the 
last member of this family who would 
have suggested putting your great-grand- 
father into an unaired bed that hasn’t 
been slept in for twenty years.” 

“ Is grandfather coming here ? ”’ asked 
several of us together. 

“Haven’t I told you at least a 
thousand times that he’s driving from 
Cork, and may be here at any moment ?”’ 
replied Aunt Kate, ‘‘ I believe you're all 
banded together, headed by your tutor, 
for the special purpose of driving me mad. 
Get out of the kitchen! If the cook 
wasn’t as old and ugly as myself I’d 
think you were suspiciously at home in 
it.” 

This was, to say the least of it, unfair 
to poor Upton, the state of whose black 
Sunday coat showed that he had done 
his part in the removal of the feather 
bed, and was not in the kitchen for his 
own amusement. 

As far as that day was concerned, it 
was a false alarm, for Mr. Dobson did not 
arrive till Monday, and then did not 
drive from Cork, but came by the 
ordinary conveyance, which was a small 
steamer that plied between that city 
and our village, crossing the harbour 
once each day during the summer, and 
whenever the weather permitted during 
winter. 

The last three generations of Dobsons 
must have married unusually young, for, 
contrary to Aunt Kate’s expectations, 
my great-grandfather turned out to be 
an exceedingly brisk old gentleman of 
little more than eighty, who showed no 
inclination whatever to take to his bed 
on the moment of his arrival, as she had 
prophesied. 

On the contrary, he ate a very hearty 
lunch before shutting himself into my 
father’s study where, with the assistance 
of Aunt Kate, he commenced an 
exhaustive examination of books and 
papers, opening strong boxes and desks 
with my father’s keys, which had 
evidently been given him for that 


purpose. 
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He was an extremely small old man, 
with deep sunken eyes, and an entirely 
hairless skull, on which he wore a black 
velvet cap. Spectacles with wide 
tortoiseshell rims gave his deep eye 
sockets the appearance of windows 
through which some exceedingly sharp- 
sighted person was peering, and a quick, 
jerky method of speech kept his audience 
in constant expectation of hearing him 
say: see you. I knew I'd catch you 
in a minute!” 

All conversation with this sharp old 
gentleman took the form of cross- 
examination, from which one generally 
emerged in a hopeless tangle of self- 
contradiction ; so it was only to be 
expected that Aunt Kate’s nerves would 
soon be in a state that compelled her to 
make frequent excursions into the dining- 
room for the purpose of relieving her 
feelings by explosions of her most un- 
ladylike language, in the same way that 
a diver is compelled to come to the 
surface for breath. 

The promise not to quarrel, which she 
had given to my father, was in imminent 
danger of being broken when she dashed 
out of the study for the fifth time and, 
throwing herself into a chair, said : 

“ Thank God he says he likes the looks 
of the eldest boy. Send Claude to him 
this minute. I little thought that the 
sandy complexion of a Dobson would 
ever be the means of saving my reason. 
The ways of Providence are hard to 
understand ! ”’ 

This was the beginning of the 
strange bond which sprang up between 
the old man and that unsociable boy, 
who never had anything in common 
with his contemporaries, scorned all 
games, took no interest in sports of any 
kind, and never read a fairy tale in his 
life. 

They became inseparable companions. 
When not seated beside his grandfather 
in the study, making neat lists of unpaid 
bills and docketing the rare receipts, 
Claude was his guide in the inquisitional 
visits which he paid to every department 
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of the establishment, notebook in hand, 
beginning with the farm and garden, 
and ending with the kennel, where to 
the surprise of everybody, he formed a 
firm friendship with Davy. 

The paper on which the message from 
the steamer had been copied was one of 
the first that my grandfather read. When 
Claude told him the story connected 
with it, he seemed greatly perplexed, and 
having first cross-examined Aunt Kate 
to the verge of hysterics, he set out to 
interview Owen at the tower. 

The old Welshman could throw no light 
on the mystery, but was firm in his 
opinion that the message had been sent 
by my father himself, for as he said: 
“The captain of the ship would never 
send a signal of the kind for any but a 
first-class passenger, and one that he 
knew had some connection with the 
place.” 

He was much amused at my grand- 
father’s suggestion that some sailor on 
the ship, with the uncommon name of 
James Cosgrove, wished to say adieu to 
Owen himself, and I hardly think that 
the sharp old gentleman meant it 
seriously. 

“After all,” said he, the matter is 
very easily settled. I shall write to-night 
to the Steamship Co., and get a list of 
the passengers.” 

My father’s papers and accounts must 
have been in a terrible state of confusion 
to judge from the time it took to reduce 
them to order. My grandfather and 
Claude had worked at them for a full 
week before the latter was sent to fetch 
his aunt to hear the result of the 
investigation. She ever afterwards said 
that it gave her a chill to see the cold- 
blooded manner in which he sat in 
judgment on his absent father. He 
stood at the table with a list in front of 
him, and never failed to remind the old 
man of any item to his father’s discredit 
which had momentarily escaped him. 
Amongst other accounts there was a 
betting book which showed where many 
thousands had been squandered, and 
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worse than this were the dunning letters 
of bookmakers, the dates of which proved 
that most of these debts of honour were 
still unpaid. The strong box contained 
little but shares in bubble companies, most 
of which had already burst, the remainder 
being pronounced by Mr. Dobson to be 
of very doubtful value, with the single 
exception of one thousand fully paid-up 
shares in an Australian gold mine called 
“The Boomerang,” of which he said he 
had heard good accounts quite lately. 

The search was almost over when a 
letter, addressed to my grandfather, was 
found by Claude, stuck in the frame of 
the mirror over the fireplace, a con- 
spicuous position in which my father, 
who was rather a vain man, and very 
particular about his personal appearance, 
no doubt thought that it would attract 
immediate attention. This letter 
referred my grandfather to one Michael 
Linehan, a Cork solicitor, in whose 
charge he said he had left his will and 
several policies of insurance, and ended 
by hoping that Mr. Dobson would have 
satisfactorily cleared up the confusion 
caused by his gross mismanagement and 
foolish speculations, “‘ before I return 
from New York, where I may very 
probably have to go to attend to urgent 
business.” 

The mystery of the signal still 
remained unsolved in spite of the hint 
contained in this letter, for the list of 
passengers who sailed in the City of 
Boston held no name _ resembling 
Cosgrove. 

Aunt Kate never doubted that the 
message came from her brother, who she 
said had never acted like a reasonable 
being, and wasn’t likely to begin to do 
so at his time of life. 

The result of a visit which my grand- 
father paid to Linehan, the solicitor, was 
to confirm the opinion which he had 
already formed, that matters were in a 
very serious state indeed. My mother’s 
fortune was entirely gone, except the 
ten thousand pounds which Mr. Dobson 
still held. The estate was mortgaged to 
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rather more than its full value, and 
money was owed in all directions. 
Fortunately the management of the 
home farm and household had for many 
years been in the capable hands of Aunt 
Kate, so they were free from debt. It 
was also discovered that for a long time 
she had been defraying the entire expense 
of the hounds out of her own private 
income. 

“And why wouldn’t I?” said she, 
when taxed with this extravagance by 
Mr. Dobson, “Am I not a descendant 
of Claude Cosgrove who established the 
pack more than a hundred years ago ? 
Please God I’ll leave the same breed in 
Tranamoe when I die. I’m getting to 
be an old woman,” she continued, “ so 
perhaps my little bit of money may 
suffice to keep both hounds and 
Cosgroves in the old place during my 
time.” 

The determined attitude of my aunt 
seemed to make a great impression on 
old Josiah Dobson. He shook her 
warmly by the hand, and said: “ You 
are a plucky woman Miss Cosgrove. If 
your brother had half your backbone it 
would be easier to help him out of his 
difficulties.” 

He then sent for Davy, and remained 
closeted with him in the study until 
tea-time, to the evident annoyance of 
Claude, who was not invited to take part 
in the conference, and showed his dis- 
pleasure by announcing that he felt sure 
that arrangements were being made to 
get rid of both hounds and huntsman. 

The angry retort which Aunt Kate 
was about to make to this speech was 
never uttered, for at that moment we 
were startled by a view holloa which 
made the cups rattle on the table, and 
Davy waddled into the room, his huge 
mouth open, and one fin-like hand held 
behind his ear, ready to repeat the yell 
if my grandfather had not prodded him 
in the back with his cane in time to stop 
it. 

“Stop, stop,” said he. ‘Once is 
enough. You nearly split my head.” 
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“ How dare you make this noise,” said 
my aunt, starting up from the table in a 
fury. ‘‘ Has Mr. Dobson made you drunk 
or have you suddenly gone mad ? ” 

“ Drunk wid bether than whisky, your 
honour, miss,” replied Davy, “ you'll be 
lavin a screech out of yourself that’ll 
make the taypot lep off the table when 
you hear the good news he has for you.” 

“Say no more,” interrupted my grand- 
father. ‘‘ Remember that nothing is 
settled until I have talked the matter 
over in private with Miss Cosgrove.” 

“Good luck to your honour,” replied 
Davy, as he backed out of the room. 
“°Tis a pity you wasted your life in a 
counting house when you had the rale 
stuff in you to make a sportsman.” 

Curiosity to hear the news that had 
so excited Davy quite spoilt our tea, and 
I could see that Aunt Kate had great 
difficulty in controlling her impatience, 
while my grandfather, according to his 
usual custom, slowly crumbled bread into 
his second cup, and fished it out again 
with his spoon. 

Alas, our curiosity was not destined 
to be satisfied on that evening, for just 
then old William brought in the daily 
paper which never reached Tranamoe 
till tea-time. The first glance at this 
paper had always been a most jealously 
guarded privilege of my aunt’s, but on 
this evening her mind was so occupied 
with speculation as to Josiah Dobson’s 
news, that she handed it over to Upton, 
directing him not to bother her with 
politics, but just to read out the murders 
and any other interesting items such as 
the price of pigs in the last market. 

“ Begin with the pigs,” said she, ‘‘ and 
then read the fashionable intelligence. 
I’ve always noticed that the price of 
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pork has a great effect on the number 
and grandeur of the young ladies 
presented at the Dublin drawing-rooms.”’ 


The account of a sudden drop in the 
price of pigs at the last Skibbereen fair 
had just fixed my aunt’s wandering 
thoughts on the newspaper, and she was 
preparing to give her whole time to the 
fashionable intelligence, when an 
exclamation from Claude—who had 
possessed himself of the second sheet— 
turned general attention in his direction. 


“ Listen to this, grandfather,” said he. 
“It may turn out to be of the greatest 
importance.” 


“Hand me that paper at once, Claude,” 
interrupted his aunt. “I don’t like 
being read aloud to by a boy who can’t 
possibly judge what may be unfit for 
general publication.” 

Her precocious nephew having been 
thus reduced to what she considered 
a proper schoolroom level, she took the 
sheet herself and adjusting her glasses, 
commenced to search for the important 
paragraph. 

‘‘ Feared loss of an American liner,” 
was the heading which caught her 
eye almost directly. The paragraph 
continued as follows: “‘ Much uneasiness 
is being caused in shipping circles by 
the lack of news of the Inman Co.’s 
Steamer City of Boston, which is now 
several days overdue. The great quantity 
of ice, which has of late been reported 
by ships on this course, naturally adds 
very materially to this anxiety. The 
missing ship carries a large number of 
passengers whose friends are already 
beginning to show their fears by constant 
calls at the Company’s offices in 
Liverpool, as well as at Lloyds.” 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 


16—OXFORDSHIRE 


No. 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


Famous as it always has been for the 
pursuit of art, industry, and science, the 
county of Oxfordshire has been associated 
from early times with all such sports and 
pastimes as come within its scope. We 
may be sure that all those old-time 
amusements of the people which were 
once so popular, but so many of which 
have now disappeared—some of them 
without regret—were pursued as ardently 
here as in other parts of the kingdom, 
and early evidence is forthcoming to 
show that sports of a sterner and more 
strenuous kind were fully recognised. 

In this latter connection there is one 


record which, on account of its unusual 
character. may be worth quoting. Strutt 
tells us that ‘‘ in the forty-third year of 
King Edward III., Thomas Engaine held 
lands at Pitchley, in the county of 
Northampton, by service of finding at 
his own cost certain dogs for the 
destruction of wolves, foxes, etc.,”’ in 
several counties and one of these was 
Oxfordshire. The delights of the chase, 
then—for we may be sure that Thomas 
Engaine derived pleasure as well as 
profit from his wolf-hunting—were well 
appreciated in this county soon after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, though 
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it is probable that at an even earlier date 
hunting of some kind had flourished 
hereabouts. It is worth noting, however, 
that the chase of the stag in Oxfordshire 
never seems to have been a sport of any 
great importance, though in more recent 
times the Royal Buckhounds were 
occasionally seen in the county. 
Considering its popularity, it is rather 
surprising that for many years past horse- 
racing has been practically unknown in 
the county of Oxfordshire. At the 
present time, indeed, there is only one 


Judged by present day standards, the 
events decided at Oxford were of exceed- 
ingly modest value, but naturally, from 
time to time horses of note were to be 
found competing. Within the limitations 
of this article, however, it is not possible 
to enter into details regarding these. 
The meeting dropped out for a few years 
after 1840, but was revived in 1848-9, 
and again in 1859, from which year until 
1880 it was continued as a two days’ 
gathering in August. Stakes at this 
period, though naturally of greater value 
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meeting annually—a single day affair 
under National Hunt rules, at Banbury. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, up 
to the middle of the nineteenth, there 
was, however, plenty of racing within 
the confines of the county, and at Oxford 
itself a two or three days’ gathering took 
place regularly up to 1840, and as a 
record of the fixture is to be found in the 
earliest-published Racing Calendar, it is 
to be presumed that the meeting was in 
existence previously. 


than in earlier times, compare strangely 
with those generally in vogue to-day. 
Possibly an even earlier meeting than 
Oxford was that at Burford, which name 
also appears in the very oldest Calendars, 
and it was here that the Bibury Club 
used to hold its annual festival. This 
however, being a strictly private function, 
there are no published records up to the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
The ordinary Burford meetings were 
usually held in August or September, 
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the two-day programme generally being 
made up of one event, in heats, on the 
first day, and two similar affairs on the 
second. There were, however, at various 
times gatherings extending over three, 
four, and even five days, and there can 
be no doubt that Burford was at one 
time regarded as a very important racing 
centre. By the year 1802 the pro- 
gramme had become much reduced in 
dimensions, and although there were 
occasional brief revivals, the year named 
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somewhere about 1720 to 1738, does not 
appear again until 1830, lasting this time 
for only three years. It recurs again, 
however, in the lists of 1842-7, when 
it is absent once more, though as 
previously mentioned, a small jumping 
gathering takes place there annually 
now, this having been commenced in 
1891. In the early Calendars a meeting 
at Bicester is recorded, but it soon 


dropped out, and though recurring again 
in 1838, it was only for a brief period of 
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saw the end of the long series of Burford 
meetings. 

Other “ places of sport ’—the phrase 
employed in the Racing Calendar index 
—in Oxfordshire have been fairly 
numerous from time to time. Wood- 
stock, Chipping Norton, and Banbury all 
figured in the records of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but none of these 
seem to have been maintained for any 
considerable number of years. Banbury, 
in fact, after having enjoyed a run from 


four years, in each of which a single- 
day gathering took place in September. 
In the same neighbourhood, however, 
Cottisford Heath was the scene of the 
Mostyn Hunt meetings, which had 
hitherto taken place at Northbrook, 
from 1821-1830. 

After this the Cottisford Heath meet- 
ings were indexed under that name, so 
that doubtless they were no longer 
carried on under the auspices of the 
Mostyn Hunt. Held in March or April, 
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the gatherings here continued, with an 
occasional lapse, up to 1843, and as a 
sample of the programme put forward at 
that period, it may be mentioned that 
in 1831 this consisted of an all-aged race, 
a hunters’ stakes, and a farmers’ cup. 
The last, we are told, was won in three 
heats by Mr. Savin’s bay filly, four years 
old, and—as the Calendar quaintly adds 
—‘‘ beating two others, one of which 
was rode by a little boy, who came in 
first the last two heats, but was accused 
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twenty-eight, was reared in_ the 
neighbourhood of Chipping Norton. The 
other two Oxfordshire- bred Derby 
winners were Sir Bevys in 1879 and 
Jeddah in 1898, the latter being one of 
the select band of 100 to 1 chances for 
the great Epsom classic. 

The three fox-hunting packs proper of 
Oxfordshire are the Heythrop, Bicester 
and Warden Hill, and the South Oxford- 
shire, but four other packs—the Old 
Berks, South Berks, the Warwickshire 
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of crossing, and the stewards decided 
against him.” 

Many great racehorses have been bred 
in Oxfordshire, and it is, one believes, a 
fact that these include four winners of 
the Derby. Bay Middleton, for instance, 
carried Lord Jersey’s colours to victory 
in the Blue Riband of the Turf in 1836, 
beating twenty others, and the hero of 
five years later— Mr. Rawlinson’s 
Coronation—whose opponents numbered 


and the V.W.H. (Cricklade) come into 
the county. 

The Heythrop Hunt may be said to 
date back to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the then Lord Foley kept 
a pack near Oxford and hunted the 
greater part of this country. Soon after 
this the Duke of Beaufort took over this 
territory, probably in addition to his 
own in Gloucestershire, and successive 
Dukes hunted the Heythrop country 
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until the year 1835, when owing to 
failing health, the sixth Duke withdrew. 
Up to 1831 the Duke of Beaufort resided 
at Heythrop Hall, but in that year the 
mansion was burnt down. On _ the 
Duke’s retirement a new pack was 
formed consisting partly of hounds 
from the Beaufort kennels, and partly 
of drafts from Lord Radnor’s, Mr. 
Drake’s, and the Warwickshire. Lord 
Redesdale, with Messrs. Langston and 
Webb, controlled the pack, and Jem 
Hills, who had previously been with 
Colonel Wyndham and the Duke of 
Beaufort, was installed as huntsman. 
Hills hunted the Heythrop for thirty-two 
years, during which time there were 
several changes in the mastership. The 
Hon. T. A. Parker came on for a period 
of three months in 1838, followed by Lord 
Clonbrock (1838-1841), Lord Redesdale 
(1842-1853), a committee with Mr. H. 
Hall as field-master (1854-1861), and 
Colonel Thomas and Mr. Grisewood 
(1862-1863). Mr. A. W. Hall held office 
from 1864-1872, and in the following 
year Mr. Albert Brassey, who is still 
Master, entered upon his long reign. 
The Heythrop country, which joins 
the Warwickshire on the north; the 


North Cotswold and Cotswold on the - 


west ; the Bicester and South Oxford- 
shire on the east; and the Old Berks 
and V.W.H. (both packs) on the south, 
covers some 400 square miles, and 
consists of a large area of plough with a 
good deal of pasture, but not much 
woodland. A large part of it is bleak 
and bad for scent, and there is much 
heavy going. For all that, the Heythrop 
show plenty of sport. The kennels are at 
Chipping Norton, and in normal times 
hunting takes place four days a week. 

The greater part of the Bicester and 
Warden Hill territory lies in the counties 
of Buckinghamshire and Northampton- 
shire, but the pack, properly speaking, 
belongs to Oxfordshire, the kennels 
being at Stratton Audley, within the last- 
named county. It is an extensive 
country, extending some thirty-five miles 
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from north to south, and about eighteen 
from east to west. On the north-east 
side the Pytchley adjoin ; on the north- 
west and west, the Warwickshire and 
Heythrop; on the east, the Whaddon 
Chase and the Grafton; and on the 
south, the Old Berkeley (West) and the 
South Oxfordshire. The town of 


Bicester, which is only two-and-a-half 
miles from the kennels, is conveniently 
situated for reaching the meets of several 
other packs. 


This has the reputation of being a 
good scenting country for the most part 
and it is one in which plenty of jumping 
is met with. ‘ Stake-and-bound ”’ is the 
general order, but in the famous Vale of 
Aylesbury to the south-east, brooks and 
ditches are frequently encountered. A 
horse that cannot jump as well as gallop 
is of little use, and he must be a good. 
stayer, especially on the eastern side of 
the country. There is an abundance of 
pasture and some arable, that on the 
western side being lighter going than 
elsewhere. 


The redoubtable John Warde, who 
seems to have hunted every acre of the 
kingdom that was worth hunting, is said 
to have done great deeds in these parts 
in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century; though it is also said that 
Lord Foley was here in even earlier 
days. Sir Thomas Mostyn, whose pack 
was known by his name before it took 
its present title, came into the Bicester 
country in 1800, and hunted it for about 
thirty years with Shaw, Stephen Goodall, 
and Tom Wingfield as his successive 
huntsmen. The sport shown by the 
Mostyn Hounds in those great days has 
been chronicled over and over again, 
and the names of many who took part 
in it or helped to make it will never be 
forgotten so long as hunting lasts. Among 
them were Sir Henry Peyton, and his 
son of the same name; Mr. John 
Harrison, of Shelswell; Mr. Annesley 
(afterwards Lord Valentia) of Bletching- 
ton Park; Sir Charles Knightley, of 
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Fawsley ; Sir Edward Lloyd from Filint- 
shire; the Rev. Griffith Lloyd, and 
Sir John Cope, who hunted a good deal 
with the Bicester before he had his own 
hounds farther south. 

In 1831 the Bicester became a 
subscription pack, its first Master under 
the new régime being Mr. Thomas Drake, 
who held office until 1851, and was 
succeeded by his son of the same name. 
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held a joint-mastership, on the termina- 
tion of which Mr. Drake came back for 
the third time, his stay on this occasion 
lasting for three seasons. He was 
succeeded by the Hon. W. H. J. North 
(1866-1870), after whom came Sir 
Algernon Peyton (1870-1872), Viscount 
Valentia (1872-1885), and Lord Chesham. 
Lord Chesham gave up in 1893, when 
Mr. P. Colville Smith stepped into the 
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The latter stayed for five seasons, and 
besides building the new kennels at 
Stratton Audley, improved the pack 
considerably by drafts from the New 
Forest and elsewhere. In 1855 Colonel 
Anstruther Thompson took command, 
bringing a new pack with him, but Mr. 
Drake came back again two years later, 
his second mastership lasting for five 
years. For a season after this Sir 
Algernon Peyton and Mr. Richardson 


breach, carrying on the pack for a couple 
of seasons. Lord Cottenham came next 
and did things well for four seasons, 
whereupon Mr. J. P. Heywood Lonsdale 
took command and still retains it. The 
Bicester and Warden Hill hunt four or 
five days a week, foxes are numerous, 
and the sport usually excellent. 

Though claiming an existence of barely 
seventy years in its present form, the 
South Oxfordshire Hunt may be said to 
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have had its beginning some years 
earlier, for in or about the year 1822 a 
part of the country was hunted by Mr. 
Stone of Brightwell Park, and after him 
by Mr. J. S. Phillips of Culham. In 
1834 the South Oxfordshire country was 
joined to a part of the Old Berks, and 
this arrangement, under the manage- 
ment of a committee, lasted until the 
year 1845. At that date Lord Parker 
(afterwards Earl of Macclesfield) took 
over the South Oxfordshire part of the 
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three seasons, when the former bought 
the pack and went on alone, removing 
his kennels to Shirburn Castle. After 
twenty-four years’ control of the pack, 
Lord Macclesfield resigned, and was 
followed by Mr. Charles Morrell, to whom 
the Earl’s pack was lent. New kennels 
were then built at Stadhampton, where 
hounds have been kept ever since. 
Mr. E. B. Fielden took over the South 
Oxfordshire country in 1887 and held it 
till 1894, when he was succeeded by 
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country, making a modest beginning 
with ten couples of hounds lent by Mr. 
Morland, at that time Master of the Old 
Berks. Mr. J. S. Phillips, who had been 
a member of the aforesaid Committee, 
succeeded Lord Parker in 1848, and 
hunted hounds from Culham for nine 
seasons. During Mr. Phillips’ time con- 
siderable additions were made to the 
country. Lord Macclesfield and Colonel 
Fane, of Wormesley, became joint 
Masters in 1857, and continued so for 


Mr. W. H. Ashurst, of Waterstock. Mr. 
Harold Pease came next in 1900, but 
resigned at Christmas in the following 
year, when a committee, with Mr. 
Ashurst as acting Master, controlled the 
pack for the remainder of the season. 
Mr. W. H. Barker, of Culham Court, was 
elected Master in 1902, and after him 
came Mr. Sidney Fane, who was followed 
last year by Colonel A. D. Miller, of 
Shotover Park, Wheatley. Colonel 
Miller, by the way, is one of those many 
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Masters of Hounds who have recently 
abandoned sport for the service of their 
King and Country. 

The South Oxfordshire country con- 
sists largely of big woodlands, but there 
is some good pasture in the vale. There 
is plenty of jumping, composed mainly 
of ditches, and a strong and bold horse 
is required in most parts of the country. 
The area hunted is a large one, and 
extends into Buckinghamshire, the 
Bicester being neighbours on the north ; 
the Heythrop and Old Berkshire on the 
west ; the Old Berkeley on the east ; and 
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of twenty-inch hounds—harriers and 
dwarf fox-hounds mixed. Mr. Robert 
Hermon-Hodge was first master, but 
was succeeded after a single season by 
Mr. Cecil Aldin, who resigned a year ago 
and has now joined Mr. C. E. Palmer in 
the Mastership of the South Berks 
Foxhounds. The country hunted covers 
an area of some 250 square miles in 
Oxfordshire, mostly plough and pasture, 
with a predominance of woodland in the 
centre. There are a nice lot of hares in 
most parts, and a good deal of jumping. 
Some years prior to the establishment of 


the South Berks and the Garth on the 
south. 

Oxfordshire, it appears, possesses 
but a single pack of harriers at the 
present time, which fact must be con- 
sidered rather surprising in view of the 
great scope for hare-hunting that the 
county provides. This pack, the Peppard 
Farmers’, was established ten years ago, 
the hounds belonging to a committee, 
and being supported by subscription. 
They are kennelled at Colmore Farm, 
Peppard, about six miles from Reading, 
and consist of about eighteen couples 
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the Peppard Farmers’ pack the country 
was hunted by the Wyfold Harriers, 
kept by Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge, and 
afterwards by Mr. E. R. Portal. 

Among other Oxfordshire packs of 
bygone days were those established in 
the early part of the last century by 
Mr. Mark Morrell, whose son, Mr. James 
Morrell, kept them on for a number of 
years, hunting not only in Oxfordshire 
but also a considerable tract of country 
on the Berkshire side of the Thames. 
The pack was given up, one believes, in 
1847, when Mr. Morrell accepted the 
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Mastership of the Old Berkshire Fox- 
hounds—a post which he filled for eleven 
seasons. 

In later years Mr. Charles Morrell had 
a pack known as the Berkshire Vale 
Harriers, which had formerly been kept 
by the Rev. C. Dundas Everett. The 
latter was Master for about twenty 
seasons, during which he showed 
excellent sport on both sides of the 
Thames Valley. In 1884 Mr. Morrell 
gave up hare-hunting to take over the 
Mastership of the South Oxfordshire 
Hounds, which he controlled for three 
seasons. Mr. W. R. Milne of Leamington, 
then came forward and continued to hunt 
the county for half-a-dozen years. More 
recently Mr. J. S. Mason, of Eynsham 
Hall, kept a pack of Harriers, but gave 
them up after a short but promising 
career. 

Hare-hunting by foot-beagles in the 
county has derived most of its support 
from the undergraduates of the Oxford 
colleges. The oldest of these packs is 
that which was started in the middle of 
the last century by Christ Church. From 
1852 to 1865 beagles were kept, harriers 
being thereupon substituted, but these 
were given up in 1872. Three years later 
a pack of foot-beagles was started, and 
until 1887, when the hounds had to be 
destroyed owing to an outbreak of 
madness, showed good sport. Sub- 
sequently the pack was re-formed, and 
now consists of 15in. Stud Book 
beagles. 

New College, Oxford, established a cry 
of beagles in 1896, and six years later 
joined forces with Magdalen College, 
since which time the pack has been 
known as the New College and Magdalen 
Beagles. The area hunted, which consists 
mainly of plough and pasture, is to the 
south and south-west of Oxford, while to 
the north-west of the University town 
the Exeter and Balliol College Beagles 
control an extensively wooded country. 
The latter pack was established as the 
Exeter College Beagles in 1903 by 
Mr. L. L. Goulding, and is supported 
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by subscription. Some few years ago 
Mr. V. Fleming, M.P., of Braziers Park, 
Ipsden, started a pack of basset-hounds 
to hunt the country about Wallingford. 
Concerning the time-honoured sport of 
coursing there appears to be but little 
to say in regard to Oxfordshire, for here, 
as in so many other parts of the kingdom, 
interest in the sport seems to have 
largely died out. Here and there, 
however, impromptu meetings—mostly 
supported by local farmers—are still 
held, and these, together with occasional 
matches privately arranged, help to keep 
to some extent an interest in the breeding 
of greyhounds. Mr. J. Walker, of 
Stanton Harcourt, who succeeded Mr. 
Brice as judge at the Waterloo Cup 
meeting, owns extensive kennels, and is 
well known all over the kingdom as a 
noted breeder and an_ enthusiastic 
supporter of coursing. In the districts 
of Thame and Culham coursing flourished 
for many years, meetings being held in 
the former part of the county up to the 
‘seventies of the last century, and perhaps 
later. Culham enjoyed at one time what 
was considered one of the best coursing 
areas in the kingdom, and at Blenheim 
also the Oxfordshire Coursing Club held 
some very successful meetings up to 
about the middle of the last century. 
The Fourshire was another of the older 
coursing clubs of the county, and the 
East Berks Club also used to hold 
meetings in the Thame district. 
Attractive to the gunner as it certainly 
is in many _ respects, Oxfordshire, 
generally speaking, is not the county 
that the man of ambitious tastes in all- 
round shooting would select were it open 
to him to go where he liked. On the 
other hand, the possibilities of certain 
parts of the district are such that by 
means of careful preservation and the 
adoption of up-to-date principles, excel- 
lent results may be obtained, as is 
evident from the records of big bags 
secured in days gone by on several of 
the more favourably situated estates. 
Here, as elsewhere, pheasants are not 
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often reared in such numbers as formerly, 
though this is rather due to the fact that 
“shoots ”’ of big dimensions have largely 
gone out of fashion in quite recent years 
than to any other circumstance. 
Though much of the soil in Oxfordshire 
is cold and wet, and quite unsuitable for 
game-preserving on an extensive scale, 
there are several estates, notably in the 
eastern part of the county, where 
pheasant-rearing can be conducted with 
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such coverts pheasants, even if turned 
down in large quantities and carefully 
looked after, are most difficult to keep 
at home. Where woods have been 
ordered with a view to shooting con- 
siderations pure and simple, the best 
results are possible, and in the many 
plantations of larch and pine, inter- 
spersed with evergreen and _ other 


attractive covert plants, which have 
been established in some parts of the 
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complete success. In many parts wild 
pheasants do equally well, while from 
the strictly sporting point of view the 
birds, owing to the uneven nature of 
the country in many parts, are second 
to none. Unfortunately, however, much 
of the woodland of Oxfordshire is of the 
kind which keepers describe as “hollow” 
—timber trees, mostly of beech, being 
so abundant that the underwood has 
but little chance to assert itself, and in 
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county, pheasants both wild and hand- 
reared thrive in the most satisfactory 
manner and afford capital shooting. On 
the heavier land the cover is mostly 
good, and in some places, even without 
hand-rearing, fair bags of pheasants are 
made. As many as sixty birds—all 
wild-bred—have been killed in Water- 
perry Wood, near Stanton St. John, in 
a day’s shooting. 

In the hill country, wherever fields are 
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large and farming is of a high order, 
partridges do well, and fair bags can be 
made both by walking-up and driving. 
The size of the fields and the lowness of 
the hedges frequently make the latter 
practice somewhat difficult, however, 
unless a large number of beaters be 
employed and artificial screens are used. 
Partridges may be said to have held 
their own in Oxfordshire better than in 
some counties, which fact may be 
accounted for partly by the survival of 
arable farming in many districts, and 
partly by the ever-increasing popularity 
of “driving.’”’ Where much land has 
been laid down to grass, however, the 
stock of birds constantly tends to 
diminish. “‘ Frenchmen,” in particular, 
appear to be on the decrease. 


Hares are also met with on the Oxford- 
shire hills in fair quantity, in spite of 
the reduction in their numbers which the 
Ground Game Act has brought about, 
the large fields being greatly in their 
favour. In certain parts they afford 
some diversion during covert-shooting, 
and in dry seasons a good many are met 
with on the lower lands. Hunting and 
shooting get along together as well in 
Oxfordshire as in most counties, but the 
annual destruction of leverets by foxes 
in the wooded districts must be consider- 
able, especially since, as has been the 
case on so many estates of recent years 
in view of the development of forestry, 
a heavy hand has been laid on the 
ubiquitous rabbit. For all that, the 
rabbit still holds its own in many places, 
and where trapping has not been too 
ardently persisted in, good bags fall 
annually to the gun. 


In the matter of woodcock and snipe 
shooting Oxfordshire is neither much 
better not much worse than any other 
similar county, but such large woods as 
are suitable to the former bird probably 
hold more than is generally supposed. 
When the beats are large, many birds 
are overlooked and even when several 
are flushed, comparatively few come to 
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the guns. The size of the bag, therefore, 
even with the best of shooting, is often 
anything but a correct indication of the 
number of birds in covert. The beech 
woods of Oxfordshire do not, of course, 
provide very attractive haunts for ’cock, 
but where oak and chestnut are to be 
found a few are certain to be met with 
from October onwards. In the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford there are several woods 
which seem to have a special attraction 
for woodcock, and farther east one or 
two of the Swyncombe coverts and a few 
others along the Chiltern range are 
similarly noted. On the Waterperry 
estate, on the borders of Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire, as many as 
thirteen woodcock have been killed in a 
day. That woodcock breed in Oxford- 
shire is certain, for in some parts they 
are met with quite early in the autumn. 
A friend of the writer’s shot one close 
to the University town when out 
partridge-shooting last September. 

Snipe, probably, are on the decrease in 
most parts of the county, for many of 
their once-favoured haunts are no longer 
open to them. Snipe are fastidious 
birds, and if once driven from their 
favourite feeding-grounds they very 
often leave the district altogether. In 
some seasons, however, the birds may 
be found in fair though scattered 
numbers throughout many of the still 
suitable localities, and had it not been 
for the extensive floods, this last season 
might have provided better sport than 
usual, for a considerable quantity of 
birds were noted during the early part 
of December. The chief cause of the snipes’ 
diminishing numbers in this and some 
other still seemingly attractive counties 
may probably be found in the destruction 
of many of their breeding quarters 
through the reclamation of marshland, 
and this process has become very marked 
in recent years owing to the increase of 
dairy-farming, and the consequently 
enhanced value of any piece of ground 
which by being drained can be turned 
into valuable pasture. 
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So far as “‘ various’ shooting is con- 
cerned, Oxfordshire may be said to be 
famous for the sport with woodpigeons 
which it provides in some seasons. 
Enormous bags have been made from 
time to time along the Chilterns and in 
some other parts of the county, though 
the birds do not appear to be quite so 
numerous as formerly. The landrail 


appears to be growing scarcer year by 
year as is the case in so many parts of 
the kingdom, but the peewit, in spite of 
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spite of the heavy loss of birds in 1903 
(a bad year everywhere), some 570 brace 
were killed on the property in the follow- 
ing season. By careful preservation on 
up-to-date lines the Blenheim partridge- 
shooting has been greatly improved, the 
annual bag of about forty years ago 
seldom exceeding 250 brace, whereas on 
at least one occasion since the beginning 
of the present century, nearly 800 brace 
have been killed in a good season. For 
many years past the total bag at 
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the steady pilfering of its eggs each 
spring, still holds its own. In most 
winters a few golden plover are seen, 
but it is only in severe weather, when 
the birds are pressed for food, that much 
sport can be had with either this or the 
preceding species. 

Blenheim, the beautiful property of 
the Duke of Marlborough to the west of 
Woodstock, may perhaps lay claim to 
be the finest in Oxfordshire for all-round 
sport with the gun. Partridges do well, 
as may be gathered by the fact that in 
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Blenheim, which depends, first, on the 
success which attends the breeding of 
wild game, rabbits in particular, and 
secondly, on the number of pheasants 
turned down, has been anything up to 
10,000 or 12,000 head, but the average 
was greatly exceeded in the season of 
1896-7, when the late King Edward, 
then Prince of Wales, paid a visit to 
the Duke. In that year over 23,000 
head were bagged, 2,000 of which were 
accounted for on the “ big day.” 

On the Eynsham estate in the south 
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of the county, pheasant rearing has been 
undertaken on a large scale for many 
years past, and big bags, running into 
four figures for the day, have frequently 
been made. Among other sporting 
estates of the county are Nuneham, 
where Mr. Lewis Harcourt gets good 
bags of partridges every year; Stonor, 
noted for the high quality of its 
pheasants; and Pyrton, which though 
small in acreage, has yielded many 
remarkable bags of pheasants, partridges, 
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in the Heythrop coverts, and this in a 
district where hounds meet three Mondays 
out of four and always find plenty of 
foxes. The best day’s partridge shooting 
on this estate amounted to 50% brace, 
and a bag of 100 hares in the day is not 
uncommon. The Heythrop property 
runs to about 7,000 acres, mostly of light 
land, and provides, besides hunting and 
shooting, some very good fishing in the 
larger ponds. 

The chief trout streams of Oxfordshire 
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and ground game. On several occasions 
the annual bag on the last-named 
property of about 900 acres has amounted 
to between 2,500 and 3.000 head. 

With reference to the remarks made 
above as to the relations between hunting 
and shooting, it is worthy of note that Mr. 
Albert Brassey, Master of the Heythrop, 
finds it possible to keep both foxes and 
pheasants. In two days’ shooting in 
1912 some 1,300 pheasants were killed 


are the Evenlode and the Windrush, in 
parts of which good fishing is still to be 
obtained, mainly as the result of the 
careful preservation and _ re-stocking 
measures taken in recent years. Angling 
in the Windrush is mainly in private 
hands, and below Witney large numbers 
of trout have been turned in during the 
past fifteen years. In former years the 
Evenlode was noted for its trout, some 
of which were of noble size; but the river 
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has been greatly damaged by pollution 
from various causes. Nowadays trout- 
fishing is chiefly confined to the upper 
portion of the river, which is here 
controlled by the Evenlode Fishing Club, 
whose waters extend for about a dozen 
miles between Bledington and Charlbury. 
The club has succeeded in getting the 
pollution of the river abated, and as the 
result of re-stocking with trout and 
grayling, has largely re-established the 
former excellence of the fishing in these 
parts. Among the small streams of the 


county in which trout are found are the 
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coarse fish have diminished in numbers 
of recent years. 

The chief of the Oxfordshire angling 
associations are the Oxford Angling 
Society, and the Henley and District 
Fishery Preservation Association. Both 
of these have for many years past done 
much good work in the direction of re- 
stocking and the prevention of poaching. 
Pike, barbel, chub, and perch are the 
most important of Thames coarse fish, 
the first of these running up to 25 lbs. 
Barbel up to 7 or 8lbs are not un- 
common, and heavier fish are occasionally 
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Lorbrook, which runs into the Cherwell, 
near Adderbury ; the Chalgrove Brook, 
which joins the Thame near Chisle- 
hampton ; the Glyne and its tributary, 
the Dorn, which come together at Wood- 
stock. 

Fishing in great variety can, of course, 
be obtained in the Thames. Trout, 
thanks to the efforts of various associa- 
tions on both banks, are fairly plentiful 
in some places, but where no special steps 
in the way of preservation and re- 
stocking have been taken, both trout and 


taken. A chub of 7 lbs. is said to be the 
record from the Oxfordshire bank of the 
river, at any rate in modern times, but 
many good specimens of 3 or 4 lbs weight 
are taken in a good season. Perch are 
numerous, but mostly small. 

The Cherwell and the Thame also 
contain perch, chub, tench, roach, and 
pike in fair abundance, the angling on 
the former being well looked after by the 
Cherwell Angling Association and the 
Oxford Angling Society. For many 
years past the former society has been 
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in the habit of re-stocking the river with 
various kinds of fish, and has worked 
hard to put down the netting and other 
forms of poaching that formerly 
prevailed. 

Although there is plenty of good club 
cricket to be found within the borders 
of Oxfordshire, the county has played 
only a very small part in the history of 
the game, and it has never approached 
first-class distinction. When the Minor 
Counties Championship was started in 
1895, Oxfordshire entered the competi- 
tion, and after dropping out in 1897, 
returned in 1900 ; but no success of note 
was achieved, and the team finally 
disappeared from the contest in 1906. 
. Moreover, as is the case with most 
counties that cannot raise a first-class 
side, some of the best players born in the 
shire have migrated to more prominent 
counties. Of these may be instanced 
W. C. Smith, the Surrey slow bowler. 

But if Oxfordshire can point to little 
distinctive cricket of its very own, the 


county enjoys a kind of reflected glory 
arising from the presence of Oxford 
University, with its long line of great 
players, extending back to the earliest 
days, and its long record of historic 


matches with Cambridge. It is worthy 
of note that five of the Inter-’Varsity 
matches have been played at Oxford, 
whereas none has taken place at 
Cambridge. Every other game has been 
decided at Lord’s. 

Oxford played Cambridge for the first 
time in 1827. The meeting was at Lord’s, 
and bad weather prevented a definite 
result. Two years passed before the 
second match, which Oxford won on 
their own ground by 115 runs. The third 
game was not played until 1836, and this 
was followed by a further lapse of two 
seasons, but the Universities have met 
every year without exception since 1838. 

In the early years a considerable 
amount of slackness was present in the 
matches, and on several occasions one 
side or the other was a man short. 
Indeed, it was not until 1862 that the 
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O.U.C.C. was properly organised. Prior 
to that year the club had_ been 
“managed” by three treasurers, who 
had the right, regardless of their form, to 
play in the eleven; and no definite 
captain was even appointed. How 
casually things had been carried on may 
be gathered from the following extract 
which appeared in the report of a 
committee appointed in the spring of 
1862 to enquire into the condition of the 
club :—‘‘ There is frequently an un- 
certainty as to whose business it is to 
collect the eleven; there are often two 
captains directing the field or changing 
the bowling ; to say nothing of the more 
important fact that the choice of the 
eleven is not always satisfactory.” 
Drastic changes, made as the result of 
this report, led to a rapid improvement 
in Oxford cricket. 

The next most important event in the 
club’s history occurred in 1881, when a 
move was made from the Magdalen 
ground, where most of the home matches 
had been played since the formation of 
the club, to the University Parks, in the 
north of the city. This ground is still 
the headquarters of Oxford’s cricket. 
There were several reasons for the change 
of quarters, among them being the some- 
what primitive arrangements on the 
Magdalen ground, which compared very 
badly with those of Fenner’s, the ground 
of the sister University. In addition, 
the Parks ground has the advantage of 
being more central, and it is now 
surrounded by grounds belonging to 
the various colleges. 

Oxford has beaten Cambridge thirty- 
four times in eighty matches, of which 
eight have been left drawn. The fortunes 
of the two Universities have fluctuated 
greatly. Cambridge enjoyed a long period 
of triumph from 1839 to 1845, winning the 
first five matches off the reel, drawing in 
1844, and winning again in the following 
season; and on two other occasions 
they were victorious in four consecutive 
years. Oxford have also twice won the 
match four seasons running; but on 
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the whole success has not run in cycles. 
On the contrary, it has been attractively 
“in-and-out,”’ especially during recent 
years, 

Of thirty-one individual centuries 
made in Inter-’Varsity cricket, Oxford 
claim sixteen; and while the record 
score is held by a Cantab—172 not out, 
obtained by Mr. J. F. Marsh in 1904— 
the late Mr. R. E. Foster’s 171, played in 
1900, stands second; another Oxonian, 
Mr. P. R. Le Couteur, being third with 
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course, is well represented, though with 
a few exceptions, the more important 
clubs are of quite modern institution. 
Probably the oldest club in the county 
is that of Oxford University, which was 
established so far back as the year 1875, 
when a course was laid out at South 
Hinksey. Some ten years ago, however, 
better and more convenient links were 
formed at Radley. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society, which con- 
sists of present and past members of 
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160. The record total is 503, made by 
Oxford in 1900. 

The long series of contests has produced 
many striking bowling performances, but 
one stands out as unique in the history 
of the games. This is Mr. S. E. Butler’s 
feat of securing all ten of the Cambridge 
wickets in 1871. In the match he 
dismissed fifteen batsmen for .95 runs. 

In the game of golf Oxfordshire, of 


either University, also has its head- 
quarters in the county, having been 
established in 1898 with the object of 
maintaining a representative team to 
play matches with other prominent clubs 


and to arrange inter-club contests 
in connection with the universities. 
Another club, which was formed in the 
same year, is the Witney Golf Club, 
which was re-constituted in 1906, and 
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now has a capital 9-hole course at 
Coggers Hill. During the ‘nineties 
several other clubs were started, notably 
Chipping Norton with 9 holes (1890), 
Peppard, near Henley, 9 holes (1894), 
Chastleton Hill, near Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, 9 holes (1895). The early years 
of the present century saw the establish- 
ment of clubs at Bicester, with 9 holes ; 
at Banbury, 9 holes; and at Bradwell 
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of 18 holes, started some five years ago 
to the north of Reading at Emmer Green, 
is known as the Caversham and South 
Oxfordshire Golf Club, and is conducted 
as a limited company. The club has a 
large subscription and is frequently 
visited by some of the most noted 
professionals in the kingdom. 
Oxfordshire rowing, as a sport, is 
mainly concerned with the racing 
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Grove, where Mr. Fox laid out a 9-hole 
course in his park in 1901. The same 
year witnessed the beginning of the 
Huntercombe Golf Club, which is 
regarded as the chief of the county 
establishments. The course is situated 
about midway between Henley and 
Wallingford, and consists of an excellent, 
if somewhat stiff, round of 18 holes. 
Another important club with a course 


contests of various description that 
take place every year—sometimes for 
weeks on end—between the colleges of 
the University. Rowing, as a pastime, 
has of course been in vogue all over 
the county since early times, and it is 
said that serious racing had its origin 
in the rivalry which naturally developed 
between pleasure craft on the Thames. 
At first, at any rate, there was not much 
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difference between the heavy boats of 
the “‘ picnic’ description, and those in 
which rival crews contended. The out- 
rigger, with the invention of which 
Henry Clasper of Newcastle-on-Tyne is 
usually credited, was not introduced in 
practicable form until 1844, and the 
"Varsity crews did not make use of it 
till 1846. Clasper was certainly the first 
boat-builder to realise the importance 
of the out-rigger system ; but wooden 
out-riggers appear to have been used as 
early as 1828, and iron ones were first 
experimented with two years later. The 
invention naturally gave great stimulus 
to racing at Oxford University and 
elsewhere, while the adoption of sliding 
seats tended still further in that direction. 
The latter are said to have been invented 
in 1857, but it was not until 1873 that 
the Oxford and Cambridge crews adopted 
them in their annual contest. 

Oxford University took up racing 
earlier than Cambridge, but the colleges 
of the former had had their boats on 
the river long before contests were 
inaugurated. The first races recorded 
at Oxford took place in the year 1815, 
and these are described as “ College 
eights,”’ though “‘fours’”’ appear to have 
been more popular at this time and for 
some years afterwards. Brasenose was 
“head of the river”’ in 1815, withJesus 
as their chief opponent. These two 
colleges figured most prominently in 
Oxford rowing for some years, but they 
do not appear to have been very 
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particular as to the composition of their 
crews, for we learn that in 1824 the 
Brasenose four included one man from 
Worcester College and a water-man ! 

The Oxford University Boat Club was 
not established until 1839, but many 
years before that the now annual race 
with Cambridge had been inaugurated. 
The first contest took place on June 10, 
1829, over a course between Hambleden 
Lock and Henley Bridge, but the event, 
though rowed in most seasons since 
1836, was intermittent until 1856, since 
which year it has been annually con- 
tested. At the present time Oxford, 
which won the fist race easily, is well 
ahead. 

The athletic interests of the county 
also centre principally around the doings 
of Oxford University, whose powers in 
this direction are almost on a par with 
those of her rival. Oxford, however, 
holds the greater number of records in 
the various events, the chief of these 
being the 100 yards in 10 secs. by 
J. G. Wilson in 1870 (equalled by 
D. Macmillan, Cambridge, in 1912) ; 
half-mile, in min. 54#secs., by K. 
Cornwallis, in 1904; 1 mile in 4 min. 
17% secs., by C. C. Henderson Hamilton, 
in 1905; high jump, by M. J. Brooks, 
6 ft. 24in., in 1876; long jump, 23 ft. 
64in., by H. S. O. Ashington, in 1914; 
putting the weight (16 lbs.), 43 ft. 10 in.; 
by W. W. Coe, in 1902; and throwing 
the hammer (16 lbs.), 153 ft. 3in., by 
G. F. Putnam, in 1911. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘‘ Butterfly ’’) 


THE MopEs oF May. 


THE new fashions are in full swing— 
literally, as well as metaphorically ! 

Also, they are in full favour, for, in 
addition to being so startlingly different 
in their every detail that they have the 
charm and the interest of novelty, they 
have proved themselves to be distinctly, 
and somewhat surprisingly, becoming. 

So, the coat and skirt costumes having 
successfully carried out their important 
part of familiarising everyone with the 
new outline we are now quite ready and 
willing to adopt without protest or 
question, the even more accentuated 
fulness of the gown, of taffetas and 
faille ; crépe de Chine 
and crépon ; ninonand 
net, which —if the 
“ Promise of in 
the way of weather 
be worthily fulfilled— 
will soon supersede 
the velvet, serge, and 
cloth which have been 
the universal wear of 
the past six months 
or more. 

As regards the said 
velvet and serge, how- 
ever, they will not 
be entirely banished. 
For a blue serge suit 
is, of course, anall-the- 
year-round necessity, 
and the black velvet 
will still, it seems, figure prominently as a 
trimming for the filmier fabrics. On 
several new Paris models for instance, I 
have seen a very wide band of black velvet 
bordering the fulness of a skirt of closely- 
pleated black net, aruched edging of which 


THE PIQUANT CONTRAST OF WHITE KID AND 
BLUE LACE 
(at Paquin’s) 


is then added, on either side, to prevent 
any suspicion of hardness in the contrast. 
The velvet is used again, too, in the 
very deep waist band, which is, really, 
the only substantial part of the little 
airy fairy corsage of flesh pink 
Marquisette, black lace as fine as a 
cobweb, and outwardly veiling and 
filmy black net, a deeply red rose 
supplying just the one, and telling, 
touch of colour. 


By the way this is an afternoon gown, 
and not an evening creation as you 
might, perhaps, imagine, or, rather, it 
is one of those adaptable affairs which 
are so much in demand this season as 

being equally suitable 

and smart both for 

special afternoon func- 

tions and more or 

less impromptu and 

informal restaurant 

and theatre parties. 

Moreover, to suit this 

particular and popular 

type of dress some 

very light and lovely 

black headgear has 

been introduced, in 

the way of closely- 

fitting toques, whose 

~) soft transparency of 

black tulle is caught 

into a broad bordering 

of jet embroidery, 

myriads of tiny 

paillettes being massed together into a 

band of brightness, and one, moreover— 

and = mercifully — of featherweight 
lightness. 

There is more durability in these same 
net and tulle creations than might 
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perhaps be imagined, but, for all this, 
there will probably be a much more 
general choice of the silken gown, which 
certainly looks more substantial and 


A TRIMMING OF FLOWERS— 


serviceable. So it is fortunate—as well 
as significant of its coming triumph— 
that the silk gown is so wellrepresented 
among the latest models of such famous 
folks as Cheruit, Jenny, Doucet, 
Doueillet, and Premet, each and every 
one of these models moreover being 
calculated, and indeed certain, to win 
the last waverers over to whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for the new fashion, so 
cleverly is the fulness of the skirts 
contrived and so charming is the 
resulting effect. 


Tue LATEsT PARIs MODELs. 


Imagine, for instance (until you can 
see the reality at Debenham & Freebody’s 
and then be truly thankful that you 
have only to take the short journey to 
Wigmore Street instead of the more 
difficult and somewhat dangerous one 
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to Paris), a gown of navy blue taffetas, 
whose skirt is gathered in closely beneath 
a deeply swathed waistband, a wide 
encircling band of chiffon, just as full, 
being introduced at a level with the 
knees, another being used as a bordering, 
and, in this latter position, being left 
without any more substantial foundation, 
a somewhat extensive transparency at, 
and above, the ankles being a feature of 
several of Jenny’s new models. Then 
this trimming of chiffon is, in its turn, 
adorned with a little kilted frilling of 
the silk, and as to the bodice it can 
have a collar, high at the back but 
rather deeply open in front and finished 
off with a border of gold broidery, a 
silken tassel at either side, and the 
always becoming touch of white near 
the skin. 


—OR OF FRUIT IS EQUALLY FASHIONABLE 
(at Paquin’s) 
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Another notable model is in bottle- 
green taffetas, against whose dark colour- 
ing some very fine broidery in string- 
coloured silk and dull gold shows up 
charmingly. A high collar of the silk 
is deeply down-turned at the back, and 
then, over it, is laid a filmy softness of 
cobwebby white lawn, with a hemstitched 
edging, such a contrast being most 
necessary, and beautifying, in the case 
of this particular and slightly trying 
colour. The broidery, reinforced by an 
array of little, silk-covered buttons, 
marks the long straight lines of the 
corsage, and follows the curves of the 
glove-fitting sleeves from elbow to wrist, 
where they flare out into cuffs framing 
the hands to the knuckles. The fulness 
of the skirt is gathered in just above the 
hips, and then—prepare for a surprise !— 
the back of the dress forms a sort of panel, 
and takes an absolutely straight and un- 
broken line from neck to hem, this sweep 
of fabric being bordered on either side 
with the embroidery till eventually it 
merges into the fulness of the skirt folds. 

It is an eminently graceful, as well as 
novel, style, and much more becoming, 
also, to the average figure than the 
“nipped in” waist effects and short 
flaring basques which are also being 
offered for choice, a fastening at the back 
being a frequent feature—and a further 
drawback !—of such models. 

Quite a small check pattern in demure 
brown and white colourings is also res- 
ponsible for increasing the likeness of 
another and new silken gown to its 
early-Victorian predecessor—and inspira- 
tion—touches of brown velvet ribbon, 
and a chemisette and undersleeves of 
white embroidered lawn being also 
thoroughly in keeping with the fabric and 
style. The skirt, in this case too, is made 
in three tier form, each flounce being 
edged with the brown velvet. 

But, perhaps, the prettiest and also 
one of the most practical of all these 
silken models is made in black taffetas, 
with just a demurely down-turned collar 
of spotless white muslin, forming a slight 
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V in front, the corsage then fastening 
over at the left side with three long 
motifs worked in sapphire blue silk, 
with an interwoven thread or two of 
gold. Through these loops a fine black 
silk cord is laced, the tasselled ends hang- 
ing over the deep, straightly cut waist- 
band, which is also broidered in blue and 
gold, and furthermore shows just a 
fascinating peep of rose pink at 
either edge. The skirt—very full and 
moderately short—is arranged in a series 
of encircling, and gradually widening, 
tucks, and is provided with its own little 
underslip of soft Jap silk, whose closely 
kilted flouncing of chiffon and lace is 
sufficiently decorative to make it quite 
worthy of the prominence into which all 
such underslips and _ petticoats will 
inevitably be brought at some time or 
other, by the fulness and “swing” 
of the outer folds. 

Wherefore it is advisable that you give 
very careful attention to the daintiness 
of the inner details of your attire. 


PETTICOAT POEMS 


Apropos of petticoats, it is I think 
rather clever of Fashion, and Paquin’s, 
to make them such light and lovely things 
that no woman could possibly resent 
being called upon to add an extra garment 
—and expense—to her outfit. 

For one of the many delightful things 
at Dover Street is just a filmy trans- 
parency of black lace and net, with little 
ruchings of tulle, in which butterfly-like 
bows of roseate ribbon are imprisoned 
here and there. Then, there is another 
petticoat-poem with shoulder straps of 
the palest pink satin ribbon upholding 
a soft transparency of flesh-coloured 
chiffon veiled with black spotted net, and 
flounced with lace as fine as a cobweb, 
one or two knots of satin ribbon in that 
same elusive and fascinating pink being, 
really, the most substantial part of this 
airy fairy creation. 

But of course there are petticoat- 
realities as well as poems, which have 
satin or silk, or crépe-de-Chine as their 
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fabric, and a simple and substantial 
flounce as their trimming, and there will 
be many women, too, who will refuse 
to discard the convenient Directoire 
knickers, and who will meet the demands 
and difficulties of the new skirt by 
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Then there inevitably crops up for 
consideration the style and the size of 
the new hat—or, rather, hats, for every 
woman will need at least three, if her 
various costumes and gowns are to be 
at all suitably completed. 


THE BLOUSE BEAUTIFUL AND ECONOMICAL 
(at Harrods 


providing it with a permanently attached, 
and somewhat scantier, slip of soft Jap 
silk which ends its career just below the 
knees with a hemstitched tuck or a 
picot edged band. 


Here again Paquin’s can be most 
helpful, for their selection of millinery 
of the newest and smartest ranges from 
motor cap to picture hat, and from a 


distinctly substantial creation of— 


: 
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imagine it !—white kid, to a froth of 
black tulle which looks as if a mere 
breath would blow it away, any number 
of intermediate styles, and fabrics too, 
being well represented, so that every 
woman can surely achieve the desired 
new hat, and the distinction of looking 
her best in it, too. 

Almost needless to say the veil is 
very much in evidence as a trimming 
for both small toques and larger hats, 
its extremely fascinating and becoming 
effects having by this time been fully 
realised even by those who at first were 
merely interested in it as a sure means 
of proclaiming their up-to-dateness in 
matters and modes millinerial. It has 
already been seen and worn in con- 
junction with silk and satin and straw, 
but it has remained for Paquin to 
provide it with the more unexpected, 
and also even more effective, contrast of 
white kid, and its would-be wearers with 
a consequently perfect type of veiled 
hat for wear with the tailor-made suit 


of blue serge at the moment, and the 
white—and blue—linens and fiques of 


later summer. However, there is a 
faithful portrait of the new kid hat to 
make you immediately appreciative of 
the jaunty smartness of the small tip- 
tilted shape, and the striking contrast 
of the wide navy blue velvet ribbon 
banded about the crown, and fastened 
in front with a big square buckle of the 
white kid, which also serves to hold in 
position the filmy folds of the fine blue 
lace veil, whose edges are all narrowly 
bound with silk. This veil further 
follows the sensible and smart fashion 
which enables the shorter front to be 
dropped over the face, or thrown back 
with a mere touch, on to the longer and 
graceful draperies at the back, it being 
indeed, one of the chief objects and 
advantages of the new veil to free its 
wearers from all the usual and annoying 
preliminaries of arrangement and 
fastening, and the still more trying 
process of unfixing. 

I can also and thoroughly recommend 
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another version of the veil-trimmed hat 
which suggests itself as a charming 
completion for a gown of silk or crépe-de- 
Chine. The black straw shape has a 
rather wide curved brim, over which 
there hangs the border of the black lace 
veil, whose slight but softening shade 
over the wearer’s eyes will prove restful 
on sunny days, as well as becoming at 
alltimes. The filmy folds are then drawn 
over the low crown to hang at the sides, 
and fall far down the back,and to make 
fascinatingly elusive, instead of merely 
brilliant, the wonderful blue of the 
velvet and silk-petalled blossoms which 
are laid flatly about the crown. But one 
little silken bow of butterfly shaping and 


_lightness has escaped from the _ cob- 


webby folds, and, caught on the outer 
edge of the veil-draped brim, succeeds 
in proclaiming all the beauty of that 
hidden blue. Charming, is it not ? 

Then—veils apart—you can have a 
choice of hats trimmed with either fruit 
or flowers, or else with a still more 
decorative array of both. There is, for 
one, that sailor-shaped model of black 
straw, with just one big and beautiful 
pink rose fastened in front, against the 
fringed bow loops of moire ribbon. 
Simple enough, this, for a girl in her 
‘teens, and yet, if worn at just the right 
angle, smart enough for the pretty 
young married woman and her daintiest 
dress. 

Also, to represent most worthily the 
fruit-adorned headgear, is that little 
rounded close-fitting affair of white 
aerophane with white and blue moire 
ribbon folded about the crown, and dark 
blue satin lining the little upturned brim, 
the cherries which are massed closely 
together and guarded by an encircling 
wreath of shaded leaves being at one 
side of most temptingly ripe red colour- 
ing, but on the other setting Nature at 
defiance in order to introduce the 
effective contrast of pale yellow, deep 
orange, and delicate green. The ribbons 
are eventually looped into a careless 
little bow at the back, and last but 
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by no means least in effect and therefore 
in importance there are three long- 
stalked cherries, whose crimson almost 
deepens to black, dangling provocatively 
under the hat-brim at the back, and 
over the hair. 

As to the aforementioned 
and very attractive blend- 
ing of flowers and fruit, it 
certainly results in some 
most effective colour. 
schemes, as, for example, 
when a hat of black Lisére 
straw has its rather wide 
brim caught up sharply at 
the left side, by a band of 
Cosway blue silk ribbon, 
which, after being drawn \F 
over the crown, ends its 
decorative career in a 
doubly looped bow on the 
other, and down-drooping , 
side of the brim. Then, ; 
caught against this beauti- 
ful blue, or dropped lightly 
on to the shining black 
straw, are three clusters of 
little pale yellow lemons, 
and equally diminutive but 
more deeply toned oranges, 
a bunch of delicately pink 
and white apple blossoms, 
and just a spray of the 
orange-blossoms which the 
brides are not allowed to 
monopolise nowadays. 

Another hat with a 
straight sailor-shaped brim 
is made entirely in the black 
taffetas which is, indeed, 
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fruit blossoms, and a solitary and bright 
blue cherry, this entirely incongruous 
but most decorative group being further 
provided with a background of shimmer- 
ing blue leaves. 

Gooseberries and red and_ white 
currants are also to be 
found wreathed about 
some of the new hats and 
toques, if you care to look 
for them, though you will 
not find them at Dover 
Street, and their absence 
from this particular centre 
of fashion will suggest to 
you that it will hardly be 
worth while to start such 
a search. For, of course, 
Paquin’s are not only a 
law unto themselves, but 
also to hundreds of the 
smartest women in Paris 
and London. 

If, however, you want a 
further choice of flowers, 
you can have a pretty and 
patriotic scheme of blue 
cornflowers, red poppies, 
and white marguerites, or 
else you can find a won- 
derful selection of colours 
in the French marigolds, 
which really are almost 
rivalling roses in Fashion’s 
favour just now. Waxen 
white tuberoses, too, are, 
it seems, to have some- 
thing of a vogue, though 
if white flowers are wanted, 
I do not see that anything 


for such millinerial purposes 
as for the fashioning of 
gowns and coats. The fulness of the 
crown is gathered into a central 
cording and then tied round with a 
narrow white corded silk ribbon, 
whose rather prim little bow outstands 
across the back, the only other trimming 
being a full-blown pink rose, one deeply 
blue anemone, two or three pink and white 


THE TENNIS GIRL 


than the usual 
gardenias or camellias. But 
all this variety is welcome, because it 
means that everyone can be equally well 
pleased and suited. 


ALL-IMPORTANT BLOUSE. 


It is, luckily, just the same with that 
other very important item of attire, the 
blouse. 


A). 
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Plain, striped, and checked fabrics are 
all available; there are collars of all 
shapes, high, low, and medium ; sleeves 
set into closely-fitting armholes, or else 
taking a seamless curve over the shoulder 
which means an extra and welcome 
width beneath. You can take your 
choice, and incidentally, if you do so 
from the half-dozen new models of the 
pictures, and of Harrods’ making, you 
will be certain of smartness, and, also, 
of the economy which we must all needs 
practise these days. 

You shall, however, know all about 
these very desirable things at once 
in case you cannot manage a personal 
adjournment to that great place in the 
Brompton Road which provides every 
possible requirement of daily life, in 
the way, alike, of fashion, food, and 
furniture —this being the order of 
importance, in which the said require- 
ments will probably be placed just now 
by the woman in search of new clothes ! 

First, then, let me introduce to you 
the “‘ Capwell”’ blouse, as being made 
in voile, with just a band of embroidery 
as a finish for the front; the Raglan 
sleeves which always appeal to the 
sportswoman ; and the new roll collar, 
which, while trim and tight at the back 
and sides, leaves a becoming little 
V-shaped opening in front. You have 
probably, by this time, fixed the price 
at, say, half-a-guinea, but though you 
have, thereby, done full justice to the 
“smart appearance of the blouse, you 
have not given equal recognition to 
Harrods’ enterprise. For their price is 
actually only 5/11, which means, of 
course, a sale by the score for the 
“ Capwell.”’ 

Then the fact that stripes are so 
fashionable will be the first thing to 
secure your interest for the ‘ Carnew ” 
shirt blouse; and the next, its modest 
pricing at 8/11. You will like, too, I 
am sure, the shape, and the contrast, 
of the roll collar of plain white linen, 
the front fastening of small pearl buttons 
being also quite in keeping with the 
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scheme of smart simplicity which makes 
this just the thing for morning and 
sporting wear. 

The checked patterns have their 
representative then—and a worthy one 
too—in the “ Carbury” blouse of that 
pretty and well-wearing fabric, voile, 
the pattern being carried out in colours 
on a white ground. White is chosen 
again for the finishing of neck and sleeves, 
and a piping to match follows the pretty 
curve of the shoulder piece, and marks 
the place of fastening in front. All these 
little details combine to make the 
general effect notably good, and the value 
for 7/11 quite wonderful. 

As to the central and charming 
“Cargan’”’ it is made, as are also its 
two close companions, the “ Caledon” 
and the “ Carrick,’’ in white voile, the 
only touch of colour being introduced 
in the delicate embroidery in the corners 
of the Organdi collar. The voile itself 
is embroidered at either side in front, 
but in white, and any number of 
wee buttons are clustered closely together 
in front for purely decorative purposes, 
the actual and easier means of fastening 
being underneath. Note a price of 8/11 
as a further attraction and then of 
10/9 for that next pretty affair where 
the embroidered collar is fastened rather 
closely together in front with a tiny black 
bow, cuffs to match finishing off the 
shapely sleeves, whose seamless curve 
over the shoulders is followed by a 
decorative device of (imitation) filet lace. 
Finally, and for 15/9, you have an even 
more attractive example of the white 
voile blouse which is beautified by an 
embroidered design in front, and further 
made distinctive by one of those newest 
and most becoming collars, which just 
upstand high across the back, the little 
embroidered revers being then turned 
back to form a rather deeply V-shaped 
opening in front. 

Now, which one of all these pretty and 
practical things are you going to order 
or, rather, perhaps, I should say, how 
many? For the combined cost of the 
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whole half-dozen would not be a serious 
matter or outlay—-and think how well 
equipped you would then be for the 
coming summer ! 

By the way, these blouses possess 
another and important advantage, 
inasmuch as they are all made in a good 
range of sizes, one or other of which can 
be depended on to fit any average figure. 
The ‘“‘ Carrick’’ moreover, is available 
in an outsize for three shillings extra, 
and there will be any number of fuller- 
figured women who will gladly, and 
gratefully spend the necessary 18/9 to 
secure such ready-made and real comfort. 


For TENNIS AND RIVER WEAR. 


Finally, a suggestion and a sketch— 
for the tennis girl and the river girl, too, 
as though one must needs be most 
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energetic, and the other, may be, and 
probably will be, most luxuriously lazy ; 
both alike are equally appreciative of 
the advantages of the all-in-one gown. 

So here is the ideal model for copying 
in, say, white linen or washing crépe or 
voile, with a contrast of a colour-striped 
material in revers and sleeves, and the 
little tucked banding which is doubly 
belted about with patent leather at the 
waist. Both collar and sleeves are so 
cut as to ensure real ease for the wearer, 
who will also, of course, be most 
appreciative of the new fulness and 
freedom of the skirt. 

So that, altogether, you see, the 
month of May promises to be most 
fortunate in its modes for all that super- 
stition proclaims it as so unfavourable 
to matrimony. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BY 


THE DEPRESSION IN CLUBLAND. 


THE effects of the war are being markedly 
felt in the clubs, and particularly in the 
card clubs. Hardly any candidates are 
being put up for election, practically all 
the younger men have gone to the front— 
some, alas, never to return—and among 
the oldsters there are not a few who 
steadfastly refuse to play cards in war- 
time. In this, I venture to think that 
they are wrong. Our soldiers, whenever 
they get the chance, play Bridge within 
sound and range of the German guns 
even, and our sailors, who are more 
fortunate in that they carry their mess 
with them wherever they go, lead much 
the same life as usual, and enjoy all the 
comforts of home, including the nightly 
rubber. Why, then, should not we, who 
are too old, decrepit, or ignorant of 
military affairs to do any service to the 
State, carry on our little amusements 
in the accustomed way ? If our country 
has no use for us, must we be compelled 
to mope? I cannot see it; but our 
ranks are becoming terribly thin, and 
the trouble is there is no fresh blood 
coming in to fill our vacancies. 

And another effect of the war, and 
of the real or supposed need for economy, 


BRIDGE 


PORTLAND ” 


is that the points for which we play have 
come down with a run. Half-crowns | 
have become shillings, shillings have 
been replaced by sixpences, and sixpences 
have dwindled into pence. The general 
cry is, ‘“ We don’t want to grumble in 
war-time,” “‘I can’t afford that now,” 
and so forth. It is not so much that 
people are actually hard up as that they 
think they are hard up, I believe ; but 
the result is the same. 


And desperate attempts are being 
made to capture the members of the 
one or two clubs which have cracked 
up, or are likely to. One hears all sorts 
of rumours of amalgamations, and of 
accommodating the members of one club . 
at another “ until suitable premises can 
be found,” &c. In all probability the 
suitable premises never will be found, 
for the simple reason that if found they 
could not be paid for; and the arrange- 
ment is little more than a ruse to pass 
on the goodwill from the defunct 
institution to a surviving one. Entrance 
fees have fallen like the walls of Jericho ; 
the ballot has become a formality ; and 
the thought is now not how to keep 
undesirable people out but to get anyone 
who will pass muster in. 
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Perhaps I have exaggerated a little, 
but this is how the present state of 
Clubland strikes me as a casual observer. 
We are for the moment suffering from 
a want of men and a want of money, 
but things might of course be much 
worse than they are. That they will 
revive when Britain and her Allies have 
accomplished their most necessary task, 


I have not the smallest doubt, and the 
effects of victory will be felt in Clubland 
as soon as anywhere. Our soldiers will 
return, trade will recover, dividends 
increase, and then we shall be able to 
play our Auction Bridge once more with 
light hearts and heavy pockets instead 
of, as is now the case, with light pockets 
and heavy hearts. 


PROBLEM III. 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B, 0; Y and Z, 6. Y deals, and the 
bidding is as follows :— 


First round: Y ‘‘one diamond’’; B “no 


; Z “one no-trump”; A ‘two hearts ” 


Second round: Y ‘“‘no”; B “no”; Z “ two no-trumps”’; A “no.” 
Third round: Y “no”: B “ne.” 


Y’s and Z’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


A (Leader). 


B (Third Player). 


Z’s hand (Declarer). 


Hearts 


Diamonds. . 
CHIDS 
Spades. 


The first trick is as follows :— 
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A 108 
A 


HOW OUGHT “Z” TO PLAY THE HAND, AND WHY? 


See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be received, etc. 


Hearts.......3 
; Diamonds...A K 8 7 6 
Spades......5 4 3 

| 
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Problem I. was as follows :— 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 
A and B, 24; Y and Z, 10. 


A deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 

First round: A ‘one diamond”; Y “two 
clubs” ; B “two diamonds” ; Z ‘‘two no trumps.” 
Second sound: A Y “no”; B “no.” 


Score: 


A’s and Y’s hands are as follows :— 
Y’s hand (Dummy): Hearts K 5 
Diamonds 3 2; Clubs Q J 10 76; Spades K 


A’s hand (Leader): Hearts A 
Diamonds K Q_10 9; Clubs K 8 
Spades 3 2. 


B (Third player). 
Z (Declarer). 


The first four tricks are as follows :— 


Trick 1—A leads K of Diamonds, Y plays 2, 
plays 6, Z plays J. 

Trick 2—A leads Q of Diamonds, Y plays 3, 
plays 5, Z plays Ace. 

Trick 3—Z leads 4 of Spades, A plays 2, 

lays QO, B plays 6. 
trick Q of Clubs, B plays 2, 
plays 3, A plays K. 


Total Tricks: AB 2, YZ 2. 


Solution: A can take three more 
tricks with the ace of hearts and 10 and 
9 of diamonds, but these will not enable 
him to save the game. Z obviously holds 
the ace of clubs, since he deliberately 
put Y in to take a finesse against the 
king, and he is also marked with the 
ace of spades. B has the three out- 
standing diamonds, but the difficulty is 
that A’s 10 and 9 block the suit. How 
is Ato put Bin? Now the only possible 
trick-making card which B can hold is 
the queen of hearts; but if A leads out 
his two remaining diamonds, and follows 
with a small heart, Z is sure to put on 
Y’s king, as he will know that he cannot 
afford to let B in at any price. So A’s 
best chance is to lead a small heart at 
once, leaving the diamonds blocked. If 
the king of hearts does not go on, and B 
holds the queen, he will certainly return 
A’s lead of diamonds, and A B will break 
the contract and save game with three 
tricks in diamonds, one in clubs, and 
two in hearts. The sacrifice of B’s long 
diamond is not a matter which should 
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weigh upon their minds in the slightest 
degree. 
Correct solutions : 
Jacobus, 5 marks. 
Partially correct solutions : Caryl, C. H. 
Atkinson, Hussar, Iverna, Loch, M.E.H., 


Chippy, 


Apex, Denizen, 


Parabola, Simplex, 2 marks. 
1 mark. 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 


1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 


2.—All solutions to the problems must be 
addressed as follows: ‘‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.’’ From competitors 
anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problem published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist June, and so on. 


3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 21st of that month. 


4.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 


5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
according to ‘“‘ Portland’s”’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 


6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition: the First 
Prize will be FivE GurNeas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 


7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s ” discretion. 


8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland” as to the 
correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 


9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 


10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 


11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 
thoughts are allowed. 
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THE SIZAIRE-BERWICK CAR SHOWN ON ACTIVE SERVICE AMONGST THE RUINS OF LA GRANDE RUE DE 
SERMAIZE LES BAINS, WAS EXHIBITED AT THE MOTOR SHOWS BOTH IN LONDON AND PARIS 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


ON TYRES IT must be very hard for the 
tyre manufacturers to find 
something new to say when talking of 
their respective products. In point of 
fact, there is much that can be said by 
every maker of repute. Unfortunately 
the average user is not a technical man. 
He is unversed in the art of tyre-making. 
Therefore there is little to be gained— 
from the point of view of the maker—in 
reiterating the technical details which go 
to the manufacture of any proved make 
of tyre. On the surface most tyres are 
alike. That is, they are of a certain well- 
known section, have ribs, grooves, or 
markings of some description, or, alterna- 
tively, steel studs, with a rubbery 
appearance. In use a difference will be 
found. Whereas one make of tyre will 
give thousands of miles of satisfactory 
running another is quickly worn out. 


The announcements of the Michelin 
company always make pleasant reading 
for the motorist. “‘ We produce a good 
tyre,” they seem to say in effect, “ but 
bless my soul, we’re not the only people 
who do this. Our friends the enemy, 
So-and-so, or Such-and-such, are turning 
out excellent articles. We believe the 
Michelin to be the best, that’s all. We 
are not going to quarrel with you because 
you don’t think the same. Bless us, no’! 
Come in and see us any odd time you're 
passing. If you want a tyre, try ours, 
that’s all we ask. If you don’t like it— 
kick us!” What sportsman can resist 
an appeal of this nature ? 

Did you ever hear of the Michelin 
Touring Office, which is run for the 
benefit of each and every motorist in 
England? No? Well, it is to be found 
at 81, Fulham Road, London, S.W. 
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THE MOTOR-CYCLIST SECTION OF THE 1ST COUNTY OF LONDON YEOMANRY. THE OLD STYLE AND THE 
NEW, WOULD BE AN APT DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURE 


Here are large-scale maps of all parts of 
the country. Detailed itineraries of com- 
plete point-to-point runs for consultation, 
and, in addition, type-written copies of 
each to be had for the asking. A fine 
library of guide-books is to be found on 
the shelves. There are arm-chairs for 
comfort, and qualified attendants to give 
needed advice. The illustrated magazines 
and papers are on the tables. Should 
you desire to inform your friends as to 
the run selected—why, pens and paper 
are at your disposal. The attendants 
will tell you the quickest and best route 
from London to any place in the country. 
They will advise on hotels and garages. 
They can suggest pleasant country drives 
supposing you desire to take out a car- 
load of wounded soldiers. All this can 
be done for the motorist at the Michelin 
Bureau. The best point is that there is 
no pestering to buy. There is no touting 
nor canvassing. If it suits you to put on 
a set of, say, “ Pop-off’’ tyres, there is 
no reason why you should not do so and 
still make use of the Michelin Bureau. 
As “ Bibendum” says—you know 
“Bibendum”? He is the gentleman 


who dominates the Motor Show, and 
swims the Channel, and laughs at German 
submarines, and does lots of other things 
like that—‘‘ Make of tyres be blowed !”’ 
he says. And really, when you think it 
over, that is about the best thing to do 
to tyres. “Blow them.” You can 
either visit the Bureau in search of 
touring advice, or drop a _ post-card, 
which will bring an answer by return. 
* * * 

TARRED ROADS Not nearly so much 

money will be spent on 
roads improvement this year. A certain 
amount of tarring will take place, and 
minor improvements must, of necessity, 
be effected. It is the tar that presents 
the greatest trouble at the present time. 
Many owners, finding difficulty in 
obtaining a new car, either by reason of 
delivery or private financial upsets, have 
had their old machines repainted. It is 
often the case that insufficient time is 
allowed for the paint and varnish to get 
sufficiently hard. Tar plays the very 
deuce with new paint. A hint as to the 
safest way to get over the trouble will be 
acceptable. 
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Benzol is the best tar solvent. The 
spots should be attacked as soon as 
possible. The longer they are left the 
harder they are to remove. A swab of 
cotton-wool is the best medium with 
which to apply the benzol. As the tar 
will very possibly contain an amount of 
road grit, the swab should not be applied 
too vigorously or the paint-work will 
suffer. A gentle dabbing is by far the 
best method to use. If this treatment 
be resorted to within a reasonable time 
of the tars’ being deposited the body- 
work will suffer very little. 

By the way, if road surveyors—and 
the people who grant money for road 
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A MOTOR PICTURE OF UNUSUAL CHARM, SHOWING A MECHANICAL TRANSPORT SECTION ON ITS WAY 
TO THE WAR AREA. 
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repairs, etc.—would give us more tar- 
macadam roads in place of tar-sprayed, 
motorists as a whole would benefit, and 
the authorities would effect an actual 
cash saving on the cost of road con- 
struction and repair. Of course, the 
initial outlay is more, but the life and 
annual upkeep expenditure required is 
much less in the case of the tar-macadam 
roads. The war is changing many things. 
Perhaps it will change our roads. If the 
Nation can be made teetotal by act of 
Parliament, efficient roads can be secured 
by the same method. 
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DE DION CARS The 10h.p. two-seater 
De Dion car, which sells 
complete at £295, is a fine production. 
The company has now decided to supply 
their low-powered cars, completely 
equipped and ready for the road at an 
inclusive price. This scheme applies to 
the 12 and 14h.p. cars, as well as to the 
small “ten.’”’ The chassis are made at 
the Continental works; the bodies are 
being built in London. The equipment 
is liberal, and comprises five Warland 
dual rims and tyres, one-man hood, 
folding wind-screen, horn and speedo- 
meter, number plates, tools, jack and 
pump. On the heavier chassis an 
electric-lighting set is included. 

The engine of the 10 h.p. model is cast 
en bloc. The bore and stroke respectively 
is 56 by 120m.m. Forced-feed lubrica- 
tion_is employed, and the cooling water 


IN THE VILLAGES THE VALUE OF A GOOD LIGHTING-SET IS APPARENT. 
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is circulated on the thermo-syphon 
system. Petrol is gravity-fed toa 
carburettor of the De Dion-Zenith auto- 
matic type. The carburettor throtile is 
controlled by the first part of the move- 
ment of the foot-brake pedal, which also 
acts as a decelerator, and by a hand lever 
on the steering wheel. The engine can 
be controlled by the decelerator pedal 
alone, the hand lever being used only to 
regulate the speed at which the engine 
runs when the decelerator pedal is 
released. 

The clutch is of the plate type; the 
ball-bearing gear-box gives three forward 
speeds and a reverse. The back-axle is 
bevel-driven. Semi-elliptic springs are 
fitted all round. Steering is of the 
irreversible type with worm and worm- 
wheel. There is nothing startling in the 
way of design on this little car. It is, 
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MODERN SETS, SUCH AS THE 


VANDERVELL, ARE BOTH RELIABLE AND MODERATE IN COST 
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A GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION IN CHART-FORM OF THE WORK DONE BY THE 30—35 H.P. NAPIER CAR 
DURING THE FAMOUS ALPINE TOUR 


however, a sound job throughout, and 
the great experience and knowledge of 
De Dion designers have combined to 
produce a very pleasing little vehicle 
which should have a successful career 
before it. There is small doubt that the 
company is one of the best light car 
builders in the world. At one time, in 
fact, the De Dion small car stood head 
and shoulders above all competitors. 
One could almost deplore the decision 
which led the company into the building 
of big cars. The famous “little chap ”’ 
was rather neglected, and the heavier 
chassis proved hardly such favourites as 
their smaller brethren. Every driver 
will wish the 10h.p. De Dion to be 
worthy of its predecessors. Judging 
from the designs and the reports of men 


who have tried the car, it has every 
prospect of being so. 
* * * * * 
THE The performance of the 
ALPINE TRIAL 30—35h.p. six - cylinder 
Napier car on its 
memorable “‘ Conquest of the Alps,’ is 
too recent in the public mind to need 
re-telling at length. The Napier people 
have sent out a fine book, however, 
relative to the trial. It deals with the 
matter very fully, and it is, in addition, 
splendidly illustrated. I have taken a 
cutting from it which gives an excellent 
idea in graphic form of the work done by 
the car on the journey. The illustration 
appears on this page. 
A few of the outstanding features of 
the trial might well be recalled. The 
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FRENCH CHILDREN QUICKLY MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY 


FORCE. HERE IS SHOWN A ‘‘ COMMANDEERED ”’ TRANSPORT WAGON IN A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


total distance travelled was 2,106°5 miles, 
and an average speed of 20-3 miles per 
hour was attained. The fuel consumption 
was 18:09 miles per gallon. Although some 
of the steepest passes in the world were 
climbed, it was not necessary to add any 
water to that already in the radiator at 
the beginning of the run. Only one bolt 
was tightened throughout the whole of 
the test. At the conclusion, on the return 
of the car to England, she was taken to 
Brooklands for a speed trial. Over the 
flying half-mile a speed of 62°61 miles 
per hour was attained. The weight of the 
car during this latter test was 5,005 lbs. 
A copy of the book will be sent to any 
reader who desires to become more 
familiar with this famous run if he 
signify his desire to possess it, in the 
usual manner, to the Napier Showrooms 
in New Burlington Street, London, W. 


NARROW ESCAPES The Motor has been 


telling of narrow. | 


squeaks which have occurred to its 
readers while at the Front. Undoubtedly 
the drivers of ambulances and transport 
motors do have some very near escapes 
from sudden death. It is difficult to get 
them to talk of these little incidents, | 
however A photograph of a German | 
breast-plate was recently sent to these 
offices by a driver in the Army Service 
Corps. It was picked up at Mons. For 
an hour or two the proud finder wore it, 
and then, finding difficulty in changing 
gears, took it off and was holding it up in 
the air, expatiating on its merits to a 
friend, when—whizz—a small shell went 
clean through it. In the covering letter 
the sender expressed curiosity as to what 
would have happened had he been 
inside it ? 

A Belgian driver, having occasion to 
see some friends living at Anseremme, 


went up the Meuse Valley some time ago 
in a motor ambulance. The Dinant 
Bridge had been blown down, and the 
Germans were very active in the vicinity. 
When travelling at an estimated speed 
of 40 miles per hour—by the way, no 
patients were on board—a shell hurtled 
across the path and took away the tip 
of the driver’s finger. Had the shell been 
about 1/500th of a second later—judged 
by the speed at which the vehicle was 
travelling—it would have gone through 
the body of the driver. 

Driver Cecil Hann sends a note from 
France in which he relates a_ very 
remarkable escape. “I was driving a 
40 h.p. Daimler,” he writes, “ which was 
the staff car of General —-—. Poor old 
*bus, we had given her a fearful ‘ doing,’ 
for over two months. I expected her to 
fall to pieces every mile, but she kept on 
going. The General said: ‘ Only a shell 
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will stop this old car,’ a day before the 
incident happened. I had shoved all 
sorts of fuel into her tank, and the engine 
was fearfully dirty. She began to kick 
hard. I was very nervous when it 
came to starting her up. One day I got 
it badly. There was a deuce of a back- 
fire. Over I went in the ditch wondering 
whether my arm was still sticking to 
my shoulder. I sat up and looked round, 
just in time to see the old bus lift up in 
the air, shudder a little, and drop into 
pieces. The shell spoken of by the ‘ old 
man’ had hit her. And there wasn’t 
enough of her left to bother about 
picking up. It was a jolly good job that 
engine kicked me out of the way, wasn’t 
it? I shall always feel that I owe that 
old car a debt of gratitude.” And his 
letter ends up on a note of joy. “ We 
have got a new Daimler,” he says, “ and 
she’s as good as the old one! ”’ 


THE RESULT OF A SHELL WHICH HIT THE RADIATOR AND, TRAVELLING ALONG THE CHASSIS, EXPLODED 


UNDERNEATH, BLEW THE BODY CLEAN AWAY, AND TURNED THE MACHINE UPSIDE DOWN 
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AN UNUSUAL PICTURE WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE VALUE OF THE MODERN LIGHTING SET WHEN CROSSING 
OVER BRIDGES AND MEETING CLOSED GATES 


CARS AND WAR “ The Eye -Witness’s ” 
recent account of the 
use which is being made of motor-cars 
in the war helped one to realise that, 
under conditions which might have been 
expected to overwhelm it, the motor 
vehicle is stoutly justifying its existence. 
English pleasure cars have been taken 
straight out to the front, and there 
treated in a manner never dreamt of in 
the philosophy of their designers; yet 
they have pulled through, demonstrating 
that there is something in the claim 
which is made for the substantiality and 
thoroughness of British material and 
workmanship. 

One of these cars in which refinement 
is combined with a degree of durability 
that enables them to give complete 
satisfaction under war conditions is the 
Vauxhall, the manufacturers of which 
have supplied the authorities with a 
large number of 16—20h.p. motor 


ambulance cars. Lately, the company | 
has been honoured by receiving an | 
important War Office contract for the | 
25 h.p. model—for it is indeed a signal | 
honour that the military authorities | 
should evince so high an opinion of a | 
type which the Vauxhall company has 
steadily claimed to represent the ideal | 
four-cylindered machine. 

A driver in the Ammunition Column 
of the A.S.C., 4th Division, writes to the 
company: ‘“ Everyone out here speaks. 
very highly of the Vauxhalls the 
Government are using. They are un- 
doubtedly the fastest and most powerful 
cars for the size; it takes something 
very big to beat them. The one that I 
have had since the middle of August—a 
standard ‘ 25 ’—has given great satisfac- 
tion; as near as I can say it has done 
between eight and nine thousand miles 
in five months, during which time it 
has never been under cover, and has only 
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been cleaned and greased, etc., as oppor- 
tunity offered.” Another driver of the 
7th Division, Supply Column, remarks : 
“Every day sees strains imposed on the 
chassis that never occur with average 
running at home,” and adds that he has 
found the Vauxhall car to be under these 
conditions an “excellent trustworthy 
vehicle possessing first-class’ wearing 
qualities.”’ 

A point brought out in one letter is 
that the cars at the front do not receive 
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proper attention from many of their 
drivers, which no doubt is only to be 
expected under the circumstances. Even 
the greasing is neglected very often, and 
apparently at any time a car is liable to 
be taken and driven by somebody who 
is not directly responsible for it. In 
addition to this, the terrible state of the 
roads—which are full of large holes, not 
to speak of the inches of mud and the 
litter of all kinds—is calculated to play 
havoc with the strongest chassis. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FIXTURES FOR MAY. 


1 SAT—KENNEL: Wire-haired Fox Terrier 
Association Championship Show (Sheffield). 
Racine: Hurst Park; Phoenix Park. 

3 MON—Racinc: Leicester; Pershore. 

4 TUES—KEnNNEL: North of England Airedale 
Terrier Club Show (Co-operative Hall, Man- 
chester). Racinc: Chester; Pershore; Sligo. 

5 WED—KENNEL: Cheetham Hill Canine 
Society Summer Show ; Northern and Midlands 
Spaniel Club (Manchester). Racinc: Chester 
(Chester Cup) ; Limerick. 


6 THURS—Racinc: Chester; Limerick. 
7 FRI—Racinc: Kempton Park; Ripon. 


8 SAT—KENNEL : Manchester Bulldog Cham- 
pionship Show. Racinc : Kempton Park 
(Jubilee Handicap); Ripon. 


10 MON—Racinc: Ayr; Uttoxeter; Wye. 


11 TUES—Racinc: 
Park ; Uttoxeter. 


12 WED—AGcRICULTURAL SHOW: Oxfordshire 
Agricultural Society Show (Chipping Norton). 
KENNEL : Terrier Championship Show (Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park). Racinc : Newmarket ; 
Cork Park. 


13 THURS—AcRIcULTURAL SHOW: 
shire Agricultural Society Show 
Norton). Racinc: Newmarket ; 
Louth. 

14 FRI—RacInNG: 
Nenagh. 

15 SAT—RacInc : 
Phoenix Park. 


17 MON—Racinc: Colwall Park ; Athlone. 
18 TUES—Racinc: Bath; Dundalk. 


Ayr; Newmarket; Cork 


Oxford- 
(Chipping 
Southwell ; 


Gatwick ; Haydock Park ; 


Gatwick ; Haydock Park ; 


19 WED — KENNEL: Cheltenham and 
Gloucestershire Canine Soc. Show.(Cheltenham). 
Racine: Bath; Dundalk. 


20 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Bath, West 
and Southern Counties Show (conjoint with 
Hereford and Worcester Society) (Worcester) 
opens. Racinc: Doncaster; Powerstown 
Park (Clonmel) ; Salisbury. 


21 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 
and Southern Counties Show 
Racinc: Doncaster; Salisbury. 


Bath, West 
(Worcester). 


22 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 
and Southern Counties Show 
Racine : Windsor. 


Bath, West 
(Worcester). 


24 MON—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Bath, West 
and Southern Counties Show (Worcester). 
HorsE SuHows: Ferndale; King’s Heath. 
North Wales. Racinc: Hurst Park; Redcar ; 
Wolverhampton; Cork Park; Metropolitan 
(Baldoyle); Cardiff; Portsmouth; Hooton 
Park; Wetherby; Cartmel Hunt. 


25 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Bath, West 
and Southern Counties Show (Worcester) 
closes. Horse SHow: Alvechurch. KENNEL: 
Nottingham Canine Society Show; Newport 
(Mon.) Canine Society Show. Racine: Hurst 
Park; Redcar; Wolverhampton; Cardiff ; 
Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 


26 WED—Racinc: Manchester; Gowran Park. 
27 THURS—Racinc: Manchester; Charleville. 


28 FRI—Racinc: Manchester 
Cup); Lingfield Park; Piltown. 


29 SAT—Racinc: Manchester ; Lingfield Park. 
31 MON—Racinc: Uttoxeter; Rathkeale. 


(Manchester 


STUDY SECURITY 
AND SEND YOUR BUSINESS TO 


CHARLES VILLIERS CHAPMAN 


TURF COMMISSIONER. 


Member of the Leading London Sporting Clubs. 


“* Perhaps the largest operator and heaviest layer to-day in the clubs and with the public is Mr. Charles Villiers Chapman, of 24-26, 


Maddox Street, London, W 


Mr. Chapman makes a special feature of future-events, and backers who favour this fascinating form of 


speculation are always able to obtain a long price about their fancy for any big race, whilst they will have the satisfaction of knowing 
tuat in the event re = proving successful the cheque for their winnings will be waiting for them on the ‘'uesday morning following 


tne race.” —The 2 


Write for my ltlustrated Book of Rules and learn something of 
the firm with whom it will pay you to transact your business. 


24-26, MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Repayable, London.” 


Telephones: 890 Mayfair (10 Lines). 
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inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 
BADMINTON COURTS, 


RECREATION ROOMS, 
SHOOTING LODGES 
BUNG GARAGES, 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &e. 
BUILDINGS ARE Ly AND BEST. 
igns and Prices Free. Tgest manufacturers. 


COWIESON & GLASGOW 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &c, 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


PUREST IN ‘ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 


Pints, 


TABLE 


Carriage 


105, WATERLOO STREET, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
Dear Madam, : 

I am open to buy for Cash, any quantity of 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, and CHILDREN’S 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING, Etc. 

Very High Prices will be given for Fashionable 
Clothing in good condition. 

I will give you the utmost value for Gent’s.. 
Lounge Suits, Ladies’ Costumes, Blouses, Furs of 
every kind, Household Linen, Underwear, etc., 
Bags, Trunks, and every description of personal 


property. 
Carriage paid on all Parcels, and cash sent or 
offer upon receipt of goods. 
Bankers: ‘“ Lloyds Bank, Burton-on-Trent.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Established 15 years. Mrs. W. CLARKE. 


“ WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS CO., Bourne. 


RAGING UP-TO-DATE 


PUBLISHED 


EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM 
“Sporting Chronicle,” 46 and 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or Withy Grove, Manchester. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


gt the CLEMAK side N OTE how carefully the 

by side with the safety is 
razor offered at a guinea. perfection of every detail— 
the the beautiful finish. Look 


Safe all others. 

at the blade—feel its keen 
equal of the other razor— cutting edge—no other blade 
and cost you 16/- less. 


CE au > could shave your beard more 
Then why pay a guinea ? 


Shaves Easiest. No dull blades, easily than that. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 


Price SIXPENCE, Post Free 74d. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 


Safest. 


New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 
Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 


““Made as well and shaves as well as any CUTLERS, ETC., 
Guinea Razor.” or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London ) 


Messrs. W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents. 
In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
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